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PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
In Youth Education Today 


OOD personal relationships 
constitute a minimum essential 
sought in all education. There is 
garcely an important objective of 
education which is not facilitated by 
success in personal contacts and hin- 
dered by failure to adjust well to 
other people, and both social useful- 
ness and personal happiness depend 
largely on the achievement of satis- 
factory personal relationships. 

The individual’s ability to get 
along with people is profoundly in- 
® fluenced by the conditions under 
# which he grows up. The fact that 
some children pass through our 
schools with personality characteris- 
tics apparently unchanged, probably 
means that the usual school routine 
has not touched the deeper levels of 
their life at all. The school which 
sets out to know the whole life of its 
students, and to help them at their 
points of greatest need, will find an 
extraordinary opportunity to be of 
aid in improving relationships with 
other people. 

Young people themselves are con- 
scious of a great need for help in this 
area. We do not need to “motivate’’ 
that part of the curriculum that deals 
with personal contacts. 

Most of youth’s problems of per- 
sonal relationships concern (a) tre- 


lations with parents; (b) relations 
with friends and groups; (c) love 
relationships; and (d@) relations with 
teachers and other adults. 

Among the causes of youth-parent 
misunderstanding, two are of special 
importance. The first is parental re- 
luctance to loosen the apron strings. 
Undoubtedly there are “wild” 
young people who present serious 
problems for psychological gui- 
dance, but most youths who feel 
handicapped by parental restraint are 
merely seeking normal friendships, 
recreation, and social acceptability. 
One high school girl says: 

“The folks won’t let me go any- 
place I'd like to go. I have to /ie to 
get to go any place. They think the 
places I want to go to are bad, but 
they aren’t. The other girls all can 
go.” 

Boys have their troubles too: 

“I wish mother understood that I 
am not really ‘wild’ because I stay 
out two or three nights in a row 
until 11. She doesn’t seem to take 
into account what I’m doing, but 
places me as ‘wild’ just because I 
stay out late. That seems just stupid 
to me.” 

When asked what he did, this boy 
said he went to the “Y” to swim, 
sometimes to other fellows’ houses to 
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study, and only once in a long while 
to a party where there were girls. 

Youths think of themselves as 
practically adult when, to their par- 
ents, they are still children. Parents 
find it very difficult to give youth 
freedom, though trustworthiness can 
never be developed by parental cod- 
dling. Sometimes the attempt by 
parents to supervise in detail youth’s 
personal relationships results in re- 
bellion and an excess of the very 
indulgence the parents wish to avoid. 

The second factor is the difference 
in outlook which has so often made 
it hard for May and December to 
achieve mutual understanding. 

“Young women of today live in a 
perpetual round of amusement. They 
go about, by day or night, in perfect 
freedom. Their sole occupation is to 
walk and drive and amuse them- 
selves with dancing. They read the 
most improper books, and the foam 
of a poisonous philosophy falls from 
their lips.” 

This condemnation, for all its 
modern tone, was written by one of 
the elder generation in 1800. The 
persistent problem of understanding 
over the gap of a generation is made 
worse today by the increased rate of 
social change. 

The school program to help young 
people get along more satisfactorily 
with their parents may well include 
some study by youth of the process of 
growing up so that they will under- 
stand both their own maturation and 
the change of life through which 
their parents are passing. The need 
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for more knowledge of human na. 
ture arises not only in connection 
with attempts to improve relations 
with parents, but also in other ado. 
lescent problems. Undoubtedly many 
problems in friendship, and love, as 
well as in casual contacts with other 
people, could be better understood 
in the light of some study of prac. 
tical psychology. The secondary 
school curriculum should emphasize 
as one major task the achievement 
of reasonable self-understanding. 

School administrators differ as to 
the proper place of psychology in the 
secondary school curriculum, as the 
following sample opinions indicate: 

“To be most effective, instruction 
in practical psychology should be 
closely integrated with the other sub- 
jects. Practically every subject in 
the curriculum offers excellent op- 
portunity for emphasizing practical 
psychological values. Without 4 
rather concrete background, our feel- 
ing is that principles of psychology 
are apt to be so abstract as not to 
carry over very effectively in practi- 
cal situations.” 

“In our orientation course for in- 
coming ninth-grade students, emph:- 
sis is placed on proper attitudes and 
study habits, and in connection with 
this certain psychological elements 
involved in behavior are brought out. 
In our twelfth-grade course in social 
problems emphasis is placed on per: 
sonality adjustment, marriage and 
the family, recreation, mental health, 
community problems, and_ public 
opinion. It seems to us that by bring: 
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) ing in the elements of psychology 
involved in the above problems, we 
might get further than in having a 
separate course in psychology.” 

“For the past ten years we have 
been offering elementary courses in 
psychology in the high school. In the 
past two or three years there has been 
so much interest that the enrolment 
has practically doubled.” 

“It is our opinion that in view of 
the academic flavor which attaches 
to the word ‘psychology’ it is better 
not to single out that word. as the 
name of a high school course. In 
some of our schools, courses labeled 
‘personal management’ and _ ‘social 
living,’ taught by the best adjusted 
and wisest of our teachers, necessar- 
ily deal with the application of 
psychological theory to concrete sit- 
uations. We believe that there is a 
possibility of enlarging and improv- 
ing this approach.” 

Since parent-youth problems are 
due in part to the changing culture 
which sometimes leaves the older 
generation behind, a good program 
of adult education is indicated. 
Study groups dealing with child man- 
agement are not enough. Parents 
need to understand not only the 
psychology of adolescence but also 
changes in the modern conceptions 
of the universe, of man, of human 
society, and of values and ethics, 
which are leading their children into 
a philosophy of life very different 
from that in which the parents were 
brought up. 

Incidentally, a good program of 
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adult education will help eliminate 
the type of parent who is “all wrap- 
ped up” in the youth, much to the 
young person’s detriment. Any ef- 
fective solution of the problem of 
youth will have to provide emotional 
satisfaction for parents aside from 
running the lives of their adoles- 
cents. 

The second problem-area of young 
people is that of relationships with 
friends. The youth who fails to ad- 
just to his own age group is the most 
miserable of young persons. His 
failure may be due to many different 
causes. Social barriers exist to plague 
adolescents as well as their elders. 
Sometimes the child simply lacks the 
technics by which his age group asso- 
ciates. He may not know the simple 
rules of practical etiquette. Or he 
may never have learned to swim, to 
dance, to sing, or whatever else 
young people do for fun. He avoids 
invitations because he wants to avoid 
the humiliations of incompetence. 

In improving personal relations in 
this area the school’s first task is to 
provide ample opportunity for boys 
and girls to work together and play 
together. It is important to make 
sure that there is sufficient variety of 
activities to include every boy and 
girl. Experience shows a tendency to 
provide too many activities for the 
verbal-minded pupils (school paper, 
dramatics, public speaking, etc.) and 
not enough for the “rough-neck” 
crowd. Opportunities should not 
cease at school-leaving. The out-of- 
school, out-of-work young people 
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respond more quickly to sports and 
parties than to almost any other type 
of educational service. 

Diagnostic and remedial work are 
needed on the technics of social ad- 
justment. Extensive remedial pro- 
grams are being introduced in the 
traditional school subjects. This in- 
dividualized approach is even more 
Mecessary to aid pupils in making 
and keeping friends. Each teacher 
should come to regard help on per- 
sonal relations as fully as imperative 
as any other educational responsi- 
bility. 

Expert psychological counsel will 
be needed to help teachers deal wise- 
ly with those young people who do 
not respond to normal opportunities 
for social adjustment. It is better for 
the psychological counselor to guide 
the teachers in their handling of the 
problem, than for the adolescent to 
be referred to him as a “case.” The 
pupil then does not have to make a 
dual relationship: one to the teacher 
and another to the psychologist. And 
a good psychologist working through 
the teacher can contribute more psy- 
chological insight to assist the teacher 
in her daily work than could prob- 
ably be obtained from any number of 
traditional courses in educational 
psychology. 

And youth themselves, as previ- 
ously mentioned, need some train- 
ing in the basic principles of practi- 
cal psychology. The course may be 
called “social science’ or ‘mental 
hygiene” or “human relations,” or it 

may be given a more traditional 
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label, but adolescents need to stud; 
some essential psychological truths, 
Only because curriculums have » 
often been remote from life, have 
school administrators been inseng. 
tive to this serious lack. 

The third area in which youn 
people are conscious of problems is 
that of love relations. Studies of 
their diaries, letters, reveries, and 
reading indicate that they spend 
much time and energy working out 
such problems, which in adolescence 
are often intense and complicated, 
Education and guidance of young 
people in this field is made doubly 
difficult by the lack of sure guiding 
principles. The educator who is sen- 
sitive to the keen interest and pro. 
found needs of his pupils in this area 
is likely to find different standards 
set by various homes, some of thes 
in conflict with those upheld by the 
church or by the young people them: 
selves. Knowing full well that sex 
adjustment is fundamental to the 
happiness in life of many of his 
pupils, he still may feel helpless 
about the whole important matter. 
Yet surely it is no sound educational 
policy to set young people adrift to 
follow their own shortsighted im- 
pulses. 

From the study of adolescence has 
come one generalization which may 
help us to build a philosophy for the 
guidance of youth in sex adjust: 
ments: namely, that adolescence i 
transition. The attitudes of child. 
hood must be gradually replaced 
with those of maturity. In sex ad- 
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justment as in other areas of living, 
the principle of transition is the key 
to wise guidance of youth. 

Transition is natural to young 
people themselves. Youth is on a 
quest for a permanently satisfactory 
life companion, and there are a 
thousand tests and reservations, bio- 
logically and culturally, deep-rooted 
in youth’s personality. When youth 
travels at its own normal rate, not 
driven by complexes or unwise adult 
influence, youth does not rush head- 
long into sex experience. There is a 
gmmon misconception that adults 
contribute to youth’s sex education 
mainly by restraint. Adult guidance 
is just as much needed to help adol- 
ecents get beyond childhood pat- 
tems as to prevent premature estab- 
lishment of adult relationships. 

In childhood there is psychologi- 
al separation between two experi- 
ences which are blended in the 
mature love-life. The child may join 
in sex exploration and sex play with 
other little children, but he usually 
regards this as quite unrelated to his 
affections. He may love his mother, 
his teacher, his sister, very devotedly, 
ind without any connection with 
conscious sexual feelings. Adoles- 
cence is the time when the two 
experiences of affection and sex be- 
gin to approach each other. 

From this point of view, rejection 
of all sex ideas and all physical ex- 
pression of affection is almost as 
undesirable as too ready, too cheap, 
too meaningless indulgence. So far 
4s the experience is simply a search 
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for sexual thrill it tends to perpetuate 
the childhood separation. But when 
physical expression grows out of 
genuine respect and affection and is 
an advance toward more adequate 
communication of the love experi- 
ence, it can be a positive asset in de- 
sirable growth. Youth need to be 
helped, particularly if childhood up- 
bringing has been full of emotion- 
alized taboos, to recognize the sex 
aspect of life as potentially valuable 
and enriching. Clinical experiences 
suggest that more unhappiness in 
marriage arises because of inability 
to enter into the positive values of 
sex than because of excessive or pre- 
mature sex activity. 

Neglect and omission of the prob- 
lem of sex, simply because it is em- 
barrassing and might arouse com- 
munity conflict, means failure to 
fulfil our duty to youth. We may 
often be puzzled, but silence only 
complicates the problem for young 
people. We can at least give youth, 
honestly and in terms of their own 
understanding, the best that we do 
know. 

Some present practices of schools 
need to be questioned. Appeal to 
fear of disease or conception has an 
unhealthy negative tone. Appeal to 
social approval is confusing when 
approvals conflict in different groups. 
The common practice of inviting a 
physician to speak to pupils may be 
seriously inadequate. Few physicians 
(except psychiatrists) have studied 
the essential problems of sex, which 
are chiefly psychological and social 
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problems. Persons well trained in 
psychology and sociology will be able 
to help much more than any but the 
very exceptional physician. Esthetic 
considerations have been too little 
emphasized in the past. “After you 
have left the old words ‘right’ and 
‘wrong,’”’ said Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick to a college group, “there re- 
main the words ‘beautiful’ and 
‘ugly’.” 

Relatively fewer young people are 
aware of serious problems in per- 
sonal relationships with teachers and 
employers than are troubled by 
misunderstandings with parents, boy 
friends, and girl friends. Some of 
the problems of youth-adult relations 
are fairly superficial and can easily 
be met by counsel or instruction. 
Young people may antagonize un- 
wittingly by mannerisms easy to 
remove. They may need to learn so 
simple an item as the effect of speed 
and noise on older organisms. Some 
young people expect a concern and 
attention which one adult does not 
normally give another. A transition 
must be made from childhood, where 
dependence was taken for granted 
and was, perhaps, appealing, to the 
adult level on which dependence is 
irritating and despised as a weakness. 

On this basis there is reason to 
question educational programs which 


do too much for the student. It is 
important to distinguish between 
guidance which develops indepen. 
dence and pampering which con. 
tinues dependence. Usually inde. 
pendence develops as the individual 
acquires technics adequate for meet- 
ing his life problems. A curriculum 
remote from life may leave the pupil 
unwholesomely dependent because, 
however successful in school, the 
graduates do not know how to nego. 
tiate in the real world. 

What the teacher can do to help 
young people develop better per- 
sonal relationships depends on school 
organization, the school curriculum, 
and in greatest degree on the 
teacher’s own adjustment. Some 
teachers, like some parents, are te- 
luctant to give up the dependence of 
young people. It is such a satisfac. 
tion to be needed! This is one rea- 
son why it is so important for 
teachers to have rich satisfactions 
outside the school. What the teacher 
can give depends largely on what he 
is. The beginning of a strong pro- 
gram designed to educate youth for 
better personal relationships is the 
selection of a teaching staff whose 
members are emotionally secure, who 
enjoy life wholeheartedly, and who 
are therefore free to be both intelli 
gent and considerate. 


Reported from Youth Education Today, the Six- 
teenth Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators, Chapter IV, pp. 79-111. 
Washington: The American Association of School 
Administrators, 1938. 
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THE PRODUCTS OF OUR SCHOOLS AS I FIND THEM 


Lewis E. LAWEs 


inf N recent years every social in- 


stitution has clamored for recogni- 
tion as a medium for preventing 
crime. Many educators insist that if 
the delinquent had received a proper 
education, he probably would not 
find himself in prison in later years. 
This conclusion may be correct to a 
large extent. The records of Sing 
Sing Prison indicate that most of 
the inmates did not even complete 
the sixth grade. It is impossible to 
sate definitely that lack of schooling 
was the proximate cause of their 
criminal careers; other factors may 
have played equally prominent roles 
in the long sequence of events that 
brought the offender to prison. But 
what perplexes me is why the school, 
which maintains that it is such an 
important factor in minimizing de- 
linquency, allows so many to leave 
school long before they should. 

While no one denies the necessity 
of teaching academic subjects, there 
ae, on the other hand, many chil- 
dren who show no proficiency in 
purely academic work yet possess the 
ability to absorb other types of 
knowledge. Because they are forced 
to study subjects which do not in- 
terest them, and which they cannot 
master, many leave school. There is 
no doubt that some of these students 
ate manual minded. If they were 
transferred to classes catering to 
their individual needs, many might 
continue their education in vocation- 
al fields. 


At present, while a start has been 
made, few school systems have de- 
vised adequate means for developing 
individual skills and meeting indi- 
vidual needs. It is painful for me to 
relate how many men now in Sing 
Sing show unusual ability to engage 
in various trades. It is a shame that 
their talents manifest themselves for 
the first time in prison. If these men 
had been given special aptitude tests 
in school, and trained for types of 
work for which they showed some 
inclination, many would now be so- 
cial assets instead of social liabili- 
ties. 

Some children find school irksome 
because they are physically unable 
to meet the set requirements. Such 
defects as poor eyesight or bad hear- 
ing may cause them to be categorized 
as backward through no fault of 
their own. We have done little in 
the schools to examine and correct 
such children. Many symptoms of 
later sexual or mental derangements, 
as well as physical defects, may be 
detected and cured in the school 
child. As the youngster grows older 
the chances of cure decrease. 

The problem child is simply one 
whose difficulties are not understood 
in time and properly corrected. Too 
frequently they escape the notice of 
their teachers. Often these children 
are sent to a truant school. Some men 
in Sing Sing are graduates of such 
schools. In very few instances, I am 
sure, did anyone try to learn why 
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they became truants. Was any at- 
tempt made to determine whether vo- 
cational training would make study 
attractive to these boys? Did any- 
one ascertain whether the boy min- 
gled with unsavory companions, who 
led him to believe that education was 
unecessary? Did anyone visit his 
home to see whether the parents 
were exerting an unhealthy influ- 
ence? Perhaps the teacher was the 
type of individual who is irritable 
because of a frustrated existence. 
Such teachers may make school so 
unbearable that the boy would rather 
roam the streets than sit in the class- 
room. It is a shame that all these 
factors are not considered before 
sending a boy to a truant school, 
which too often is no more than an 
incubator for crime. 

Most truants, I am convinced, can 
be steered into proper channels with- 
out sending them to a special insti- 
tution. If some must be segregated, 
they should be sent to a school de- 
signed to reform, not to punish. The 
most efficient teachers, the most com- 
petent doctors and _ psychiatrists 
should be assigned to help these 
boys. Since they constitute a group 
from which many criminals are re- 
cruited, every effort must be made 
to save them. 

What are the results of the fail- 
ure of so many children to receive 
an education? Some who leave school 
at an early age find it impossible to 
secure employment because of their 
limited capacity and particularly 
their lack of training for specific 
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work. Many of these youngstes§ ! 


drift aimlessly, and later find them. 
selves in prison. Those who do fin 
employment rarely advance becauy 
they entered the business world poor. 
ly equipped to meet its demands 
And the criminal is often one wh 
is not able to satisfy his need 
through the meager salary he earns, 
He broods about the fact. He steak 
to overcome the limitations of hi 
earning capacity. 

We should also remember thi 
social education is equally as impor 
tant as acquiring knowledge. I d 
not contend that the school shoul 
supplant the home, the church, o 
youth organizations in developing 
desirable character traits, but th 
school must supplement the effort 
of other social institutions. An u- 
satisfactory home environment o 
bad companions are often the caus 
of later anti-social conduct. Even 
school should have a group of 
trained social workers capable of 
diagnosing and correcting such difi- 
culties. Visits to the home, induc 
ing boys to join a youth group, s¢ 
curing the cooperation of religious 
leaders, may be of paramount impor 
tance in redirecting the potential 
delinquent. 

At present, some prison systems 
attempt to carry out the work origit- 
ally intended for the school. But 
society has overlooked certain fundi- 
mental problems in connection with 
prison education. 

In the first place, how can we & 
pect to talk “reform” to a man wh) 
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ngsten§ sto spend 10, 20, or 30 years in a Certainly we do not ask that ex- 
then. § ll? This suggests the importance of convicts be given any special privi- 
lo fing 2 sentencing board empowered to  leges, but we do say that they are 
vecaus: mete Out sentences depending on the entitled to an equal footing and 
| poor. jmmate’s response to rehabilitative an equal opportunity to compete for 
nands § tteatment. employment with other citizens. 
e wh§ Furthermore, it is difficult to in- I have stressed the necessity for 
needs duce a convict to learn a trade when training our young men to earn a 
earns | be knows beforehand that most ave- livelihood. But even if the schools 
steas§ ues of employment will be barred carry out this important function, 
of his © him on his release. He will be thousands, possessing every desire to 
a ex-convict, a pariah. Many pri- work, will still, as matters now stand, 
- the vate firms will not even consider be unable to secure employment. I 
mpor.f his application for a job. Few states should point out that during the de- 
I df Will allow an ex-felon to take a civil- pression years the percentage of men 
houlif service examination. He cannot ob- coming to prison with previous un- 
h, of tin a license for any trade. And tarnished records has increased con- 
oping Most labor unions will bar him. Is siderably. In many instances, I know 
+ thf itany wonder that the convict looks that their misfortune was a result of 
ffors§ 2 our attempts at rehabilitation their inability to obtain work under 
1 u-§ with disgust? Lofty phrases and high existing economic conditions. 
t of seatiments will not conceal from the Penology should point out this im- 
caux | prisoner the fact of his social ostra- portant problem. It is the duty of 
avery dsm for life. society to find some solution. 
> of 
= Lewis E. Lawes is warden of Sing Sing Prison, 
: Ossining, N. Y. Reported from an address before the 
duc. American Association of School Administrators, 
, Se: March 1, 1938, at Atlantic City, N. J. 
r10us 
re EX 
ntial 
- ur ten-year record of the famous “47 Gang” of Chicago 
i reveals how heavily the dice are loaded against the criminal. 
- A recent study shows that in ten years 24 were eliminated 
Ba (killed by police, permanently crippled, slaughtered in gang 
de warfare or iene in the penitentiary); 15 were definite 
vith social failures (six in professional crime, six in petty crime, 
three in major crime) ; three have been lost track of; and 
es four have become decent citizens.—Delinguency News 
rho Letter. 
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COLGATE IN WASHINGTON 


GEORGE B. CUTTEN 


In the Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges 


Aq VY OST projects for taking stu- 
dents to Washington fall in one of 


two classes: there are sight-seeing 
tours of brief duration, and there are 
intern projects to train students to 
hold civil service positions. Col- 
gate’s Washington Study Plan is 
neither of these. The work is aca- 
demic rather than professional, al- 
though the work under our plan, 
followed perhaps by graduate study 
in law or an associated field, would 
admirably prepare a young man for 
governmental service of a high order. 
Primarily, the plan is a method of 
general civic education, designed to 
help students to understand their 
government and to function as in- 
formed citizens in a democratic so- 
ciety. 

Each year 10 or 11 students are 
selected from the junior class for 
this work on the basis of their schol- 
arship, personal qualifications, and 
interest in governmental problems. 
The students live in Washington 
under the supervision of a Colgate 
professor, during the first semester 
of the college year. They are housed 
at the Washington YMCA, and meet 
in a conference room at the Brook- 
ings Institution. The students meet 
each morning for a two-hour period, 
at which assigned readings are dis- 
cussed, reports are heard, and plans 
made for future work. During the 
rest of the morning and afternoon, 
the students engage in various obser- 
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vational activities. They may attend 
a session of the Supreme Court, In. 
terstate Commerce Commission, oy 
some other agency. There may be; 
series of conferences in the State 
Department. There may be individ. 
ual conferences with various admin. 
istrative officers, or a temporary in. 
tern assignment, or a visit to Congress 
itself, or a group conference with: 
senator, cabinet member, or the 
President. 

Students receive credit for two 
courses and two seminars as the re 
sult of their Washington work. One 
course is called “Political Process’ 
and deals with the activities of par 
ties, lobbies, and agencies forming 
public opinion. The second cours 
covers the administrative problems 
and procedures of the federal gov. 
ernment. Problems of personnel, 
budgetary administration, govern. 
ment purchasing, and administrative 
Organization fall within this study. 

The plan has been received en- 
thusiastically by Washington off 
cials, who in many cases have gone 
far out of their way to give students 
personal attention. The list of co 
Operating agencies is too long to cite 
here, but as samples one may met- 
tion the Bureau of Mines, the Public 
Health Service, the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, the 
Procurement Division of the Tres 
sury Department, and the Depart 
ment of State. 
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Many congressmen have been 
most willing to help. Often the stu- 
dents have acted as temporary secre- 
taries to the congressmen. Attend- 
ing committee meetings in this capac- 
ity, they have been in a position to 
see at first hand the process of law- 
making in its initial stages. 

Often it is possible to have men 
of prominence meet with the student 
group for evening discussion. Men 
such as Commissioner White, Ber- 
nard Baruch, and Dr. Parran, have 
given freely of their time. 

It is important to observe that the 
plan seems to be cumulative in its 
success. Each year new agencies open 
their doors to our students. This year 
the men have gone to a number of 
field stations: the Customs Office 
and the Food and Drug at Balti- 
more; the Coast Guard radio station 
at Fort Hunt; a trip from Norfolk 


to Washington on a coast guard cut- 
ter; the Bureau of Mines field sta- 
tion; and others. The students have 
seen some of the actual work of the 
government, with officials rendering 
the end service for which taxes are 
paid and the agencies organized. 

At present the days are filled with 
conferences with senators and repre- 
sentatives. The students have con- 
ferred with Senator Gillette on agri- 
culture, with Senator Nye on 
investigations, with Senator Holt on 
patronage, anti-lynching, and the 
filibuster. They have also conferred 
with Senator Wheeler and Speaker 
Bankhead, and conferences have 
been arranged with Henry Wallace, 
Frances Perkins, and other govern- 
ment leaders. 

The cost to the student is com- 
parable to that of a similar period of 
instruction on the campus. 


sity. Reported from the Bulletin of the Association 


| George B. Cutten is President of Colgate Univer- | 


of American Colleges, XXIV (March, 1938), 58-61. 
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wail GRAPHIC arts class in the Eagle Rock, California, 
High School recently completed an instructional film for 
use in biology classes in the school. Date culture was the 
subject of a unit in biology for which no commercially pre- 
pared visual aids were available so the graphic arts class, 
under the direction of Miss Edith Frost, visited the Imperial 
Valley, scene of the date-growing industry, and “shot’’ mo- 
tion pictures of the gardens in various stages of growth and 
cultivation. The quality of the photography was as good and, 
in some cases, better than that of commercially produced 


teaching films. 





WHAT DO YOU MEAN — LEARNING TO READ? 


W. B. TOWNSEND 
In Educational Method 


—JOR the last 15 years the writer 
has been trying to help teachers learn 
how to teach reading. Often he has 
been asked “Just what is reading, 
anyway? How does a child learn to 
read?” In fact, this question is ask- 
ed so often that it is obvious that 
most teachers are not sure of the 
answer. 

There are two popular contem- 
porary points of view with regard to 
the teaching of beginning reading 
which are distinctly contradictory. 
The more conservative is most ably 
presented, perhaps in the Twenty- 
sixth and Thirty-sixth Yearbooks of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education. However interesting 
these volumes are to the reading 
specialist, the writer has found that 
they only confuse the classroom 
teacher. 

The writers of these yearbooks 
still seem to consider reading as a 
subject and give it the central place 
in the curriculum. They claim that 
gaining meanings, associating mean- 
ings with sounds and with print-d 
symbols, studying, and even thinking 
are all included in the meanine of 
this term. The actual proceduret+ '< 
used by the teacher is not dis¢ ed 
in detail; it would seem that the 
teacher is to buy a good set of read- 
ers and proceed to teach reading. 

The other point of view is that 
which is held by many master teach- 
ers who have learned by actually 
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working with children that the proc. | Ia 


ess of reading can be much simpli. 
fied and that they do not need to 
worry about developing the more 
complicated language processes until 
the child has developed consider. 
able skill in reading. 

They believe in a vital, functional 
curriculum in which reading is a 
mere tool, useful in helping the chil- 
dren gain information or to tread 
about the adventures of others. The 
experiences of the children in social 
living are the center of integration— 
not reading. This is called the “ex- 
perience method” as opposed to the 
“reader method.” 

Before we examine these two 
points of view, let us consider the 
function of the school to see which 
of the above fits our philosophy. The 
writer has accepted the following as 
an expression of his philosophy: 
“The function of the school is to 
supplement the activities of the 
home to the end that each child shall 


develop into an integrated, well-ad- | 


justed, well-rounded individual anx- 
ious to preserve a democratic form of 
social living.” 

In order to meet these objectives 
the school must provide suitable ex- 
periences for each age group so that 
the children may practice living in 4 
democratic social order. There will 
be problems to meet in the field of 
social studies, science and _ health, 
and the use of leisure time. The 
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teachet’s function is so to guide the 
| child that all aspects of his person- 
- will be developed. 

In order to solve these problems 
the children will need to gain in- 
| formation, to organize and evaluate 

| it, and finally to come to a conclu- 
_ sion, and to act. However, it would 
be possible for them to do all of this 
without being able to read. This 
makes clear the point that reading is 
only a means of getting information, 
and so is dependent on content ex- 
periences for its functional use. 











This brings us to a consideration 
of the question as to just what is the 
place of reading in the program of 
the modern school. In view of the 
philosophy expressed above, the 
writer is not able to agree with the 
first point of view. He considers it 
conservative, if not reactionary, and 
feels that it is bound to hold back the 
development of more effective teach- 
ing methods. 

The second point of view needs to 
be presented very carefully, but he 
feels that it is much more sound. 
The simpler the process of learning 


| to read can be made, the better it 





will be for both the teachers and the 
children. Perhaps it would be well 
to show why the experience method 
is simpler. 

When reading is conceived as a 
subject and a basic reader is used, 
there are three steps involved: mean- 
ing, sound, sight. In other words, 
the child must have some experiences 
with an object, make an association 
between this object and a sounded 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN—LEARNING TO READ? 


word, and, finally, make an associa- 
tion with a printed symbol. 

On the other hand, when reading 
is taught by the experience method, 
the teacher is concerned solely with 
the third aspect. Reading, then, con- 
sists only of associating meanings 
and pronunciations already acquired 
with printed symbols. The meanings 
and sounds (oral vocabulary) are 
developed in connection with the 
daily experiences of the child. 

Of course, this makes helping a 
child learn to read a much easier task 
for the teacher. Instead of three jobs 
she now has only one—helping the 
child to build a sight vocabulary. 
Moreover, even that task is much 
easier because the child is more in- 
terested in reading about his own ex- 
periences or those of his group than 
about someone he doesn’t know. The 
children compose stories about their 
own experiences and these printed 
on wrapping paper serve as the bases 
for their reading experiences. Sup- 
plementary activities are provided if 
necessary. 

After the child has developed a 
sight vocabulary, he is given many 
opportunities to read different types 
or ;material. He is also helped to 
develop work habits which will en- 
abla, him to function in various kinds 
Oi,,>;juations. However, this is best 
done in connection with the social 
studies, as a phase of problem solv- 
ing, rather than in a separate reading 
period with sets of readers. 

In conclusion, let us again state 
what learning to read is and what it 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


is not. The one primary essential in 
learning to read is to associate the 
meanings and pronunciations which 
the child has acquired with written 
or printed symbols—that is, to build 
a sight vocabulary. It is not develop- 


ing an oral vocabulary, study habits, 
or even learning to think. These are 
all aspects of the problem-solving 
process and are best developed in 
cannection with the vital, functional 
experiences of the child. 


W. B. Townsend is Curriculum Consultant, Butler 
University. Reported from Educational Method, 
XVII (February, 1938), 211-12. 
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AVERAGE SALARIES OF SUPERVISORS, PRINCIPALS, AND TEACHERS IN URBAN AND 


RURAL TERRITORY IN 1936 ACCORDING TO THE USS. 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


STATE URBAN RURAL 
ispama ...2................. $ 953 $ 526 
ee 1,433 1375 
OR TENS ie oes 768 430 
SoetsOrmA. ......-..---.-.--- 2,089 1,240 
igiordo ...........:........ 1,753 916 
Connecticut ................... 1,749 1,494 
Delaware ........... ie 1,788 1,360 
District of Columbia .. 2,376 _........ 
UN ts 905 905 
Georgia So So 480 
| ee 1.225 834 
Sees. Co. «=| OD 936 
SG 1,525 1,080 
SRS ER ieee ee ee 1,353 689 
0 eee aor 1,332 675 
Remtucky ............... 1,267 629 
pmstana ...........:....... 1,195 716 
NN ee nsf e 1,181 612 
een 1,812 1,188 
Massachusetts ............... 1,998 968 
fe ne 1,861 908 
Minnesota ~.............--- 1,751 691 
DAtSBISSIND! © .............. 874 520 
NNN FSS Son 1,698 664 
BOOMIANA nic neceesccccecsen- 1,523 935 
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STATE URBAN RURAL 
lol ae eee 1,296 615 
Nevada ities: 794 ae 
New Hampshire ........ 1,437 =—1,001 Ff 
New Jersey ................ 1,979 1,34 
New Mexico ................ 1,275 903 
RNOW Ot 6552. hs 2,780 =1,337 
North Carolina .......... 827 708 
North Dakota ............ 1,210 593 
ROPERS aes hte oe 1,741 1,179 
Oklahoma 1,213 603 
OE el 1,531 884 
Pennsylvania ............... 1,813 = 1,118 
Rhode Island ............... 1,683 1,418 
South Carolina .......... 887 561 
South Dakota ............... 1,267 634 
Tennessee ............-.-..- 1,024 611 
{12 eee aero 1,276 751 
BONNER. ee FF a 1,450 1,038 
a | i 1,309 789 
OT en 1277 642 
Washington _ .............. 1,679 1,045 
West Virginia ............ 1,091 ~—‘1,091 
Wisconsin Lec ., ee 917 
Wyoming Ske.) rs 865 
US. average ........ 1,818 827 
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THE REVOLUTION OF EDUCATION IN MEXICO 


FRANCISCO CASTILLO NAJERA 


HE new system of education in 
Mexico is an outstanding achieve- 
ment of the Revolution and has been 
praised enthusiastically by such 
foreign men of learning as John 
Dewey, Frank Tannenbaum, and 
Carleton Beals. President Marvin of 
George Washington University re- 
cently declared: ‘The educational 
rogram of Mexico is the most im- 
portant cultural experiment taking 


| place in the world today.” 


This educational reform, which 
has been carried on since 1921, can- 
not be understood if it is separated 
from the revolutionary movement 
which broke out in 1910 and has 
transformed the whole structure of 
Mexico by abolishing the Diaz re- 
gime that, for nearly 30 years, had 
converted the government into a 
gilded autocracy. 

Until 1910, so far as economic 
conditions were concerned, Mexico 
lived in the Middle Ages. The 
famous and infamous /aciendas 
maintained feudal conditions of 
agricultural exploitation, occupying 
the position of virtually independent 
and sovereign principalities within 
the State. The Aacendado, if he 
liked, could coin token currency, 
appoint his own magistrates, secure 
the appointment and removal of 
government officials, eject his tenants 
or keep them from leaving, keep 
their descendants in peonage through 
debt, and maintain a police force 
which, without much formality, 


could punish, confine, or even exe- 
cute, a prisoner. 

Under such economic and social 
conditions, how could any govern- 
ment put into effect any kind of 
democratic educational policy? The 
inhuman exploitation of the peons 
working in those haciendas has made 
the word “peon” synonymous in all 
languages with the word slavery. In 
that respect, the Agrarian Revolu- 
tion of Mexico against the peonage 
system can be compared with the 
American Civil War against Negro 
slavery. 

In 1911, two percent of the Mexi- 
can population owned 70 percent of 
the land, and the problem of land 
concentration remained acute as re- 
cently as 1930. It is mostly under 
the Cardenas Administration that 
the Agrarian Policy has been applied 
with full force. Under the Agrarian 
Code of 1934 about 2,500,000 per- 
sons were entitled to claim land. By 
September, 1936, nearly a million 
had obtained land. Until the remain- 
ing 60 percent of the rural popula- 
tion also obtains land, the ideals of 
the Mexican Revolution will not be 
fulfilled. However, the economic 
emancipation of the Mexican farmer 
is definitely on the march. 

Before 1910 only a small minority 
of the population could attend 
school; and a still smaller privi- 
leged group could reap the benefits 
of the university. The intellectual 
oligarchy had no connection what- 
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ever with the masses. The culture of 
Mexico had no roots in the country 
itself and was but a transplantation 
of European ideas. Today the picture 
is changed. We think as Mexicans. 
We have Mexican art. We are trying 
to solve our problems according to 
national conditions. 

In 1910 the federal government 
supported fewer than 600 schools. 
Over 70 percent of the Mexican peo- 
ple were illiterate. In 1932 there 
were 19,857 primary and 523 secon- 
dary schools in operation. Since the 
Mexican government increases yearly 
its budget for education, a conserva- 
tive estimate would bring the num- 
ber of schools today to more than 
23,000, and the number of pupils to 
more than 2,000,000. Almost 20 
percent of the budget for 1938 is 
allotted to education. 

The essential features of the edu- 
cational system under President Car- 
denas are as follows: 

1. Education of the masses is an 
essential function of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

2. Education is a popular and not 
an academic problem. We are chief- 
ly concerned, at present, in teaching 
millions of people how to read and 
write. For the moment, the issue is 
not one of higher studies but of 
primary education. 

3. Special attention must be given 
to rural education. Mexico is essen- 
tially an agricultural country. If the 
rural worker cannot go to school, the 
school must go to him. 

4. Popular education should be 
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practical. Its obligation is to teach 
people not only how to read and 
write, but how to live. The impor. 
tance of this civilizing work is sug. 
gested by the fact that archeologists 
have found that 80 percent of the 
tools and utensils still used by the 
indigenous rural Mexican are of pre. 
historic and colonial types. In other 
words, for the majority of our popu- 
lation, the clock of time stopped with 
the Spanish Conquest. 

5. Education should develop a 
sense of social solidarity. We believe 
that an educated citizen is not one 
who can do most for himself, but 
one who can do most for others. 
Against the motive of personal profit, 
we preach the doctrine of economic 
interdependence and social service, 
The rural school is a center of life. 
Children attend during the day, 
adults at night. The school really 
belongs to the community, and 
works to better the condition of the 
people in as many ways as possible. 

6. Education must reach not only 
the civilian population, but the mili- 
tary. In a true democracy, the army 
must not be isolated from the popu- 
lation. Formerly army officers were 
educated by themselves as an artfo- 
gant class whose mission was to 
obey blindly the orders of the dicta- 
tor. Under these officers, the soldiers 
were mere instruments, to be used 
ruthlessly at their will. 

Today, the army is kept constantly 
alive to the revolutionary ideals that 
governed its first great fighters. If 
tomorrow a reactionary minority 
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should seek by brutal force to break 
the social trend of our policies, we 
feel sure that the army will fight to 
smash the traditional enemies of the 
people. 

Soldiers are instructed in political 
economy, sociology, and civics. 
Many lectures are given pointing out 
the essentials of capitalism, imperial- 
ism, fascism, Soviet Russia, the New 
Deal, the civil war in Spain, and 
the war in China. The Mexican 
government is not afraid to have 


its army become socially conscious. 
Finally, education must replace su- 
perstition and fanaticism by sctentific 
knowledge and loyalty to mankind. 
We stand against imperialism, racial 
prejudice, and bigotry. We believe in 
democracy, in science, and in social 
progress. We do not want selfish 
financial interests to take advantage 
of the blind impulses of men. Loy- 
alty to mankind must remain the in- 
destructible link that binds all men 
together through space and time. 


dor to the United States. Reported from an address 
before the American Association of School Ad- 


Francisco Castillo Najera is the Mexican Ambassa- 


ministrators, March 1, 1938, at Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Ber high school student’s sense 
of humor was recently investigated 
by Winifred H. Nash of the Rox- 
bury, Mass., Memorial High School 
for Girls, who reports on her find- 
ings in the English Journal for 
March, 1938. After administering 
tests to students in six different high 
schools, her conclusions were as fol- 
lows: 

1. Pupils with high intelligence 
quotients show keener appreciation 
of humor than do pupils of low in- 
telligence rating. 

2. Many pupils recognize only one 
kind of humor. Radio acts and vaude- 
Ville skits have accustomed them 
to short, pungent, sharply pointed 
jokes that start quick, hilarious 
laughter. Such pupils must be taught 
to appreciate the slow smile, the 


quiet chuckle, and the pleasant glow 
of genial, easy-going humor. 

3. Most pupils, through super- 
ficial reading or lack of perception, 
fail to understand satire, sarcasm, 
and irony. It is necessary to explain 
these terms and to analyze a plentiful 
number of examples so that pupils 
may see exactly where the humor 
lies. 

4. Humor of language makes 
little appeal. 

5. There is a noticeable tendency 
among some students to look on 
humor in any form as rather child- 
ish—not befitting a serious-minded 
student. Many of the answers show- 
ed a rather appalling priggishness. 

6. The pseudo-sophisticated pupil 
refuses to laugh twice at the same 
thing. 
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SOMETHING WRONG WITH FILMS IN GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


CHARLES F, HOBAN, Jr. 


In Educational Screen 


One of the things wrong with 
our educational motion pictures is 
our education. Two of the faults that 
have marked our pattern of general 
education and consequently the mo- 
tion picture produced to fit into this 
pattern are: first, our concept of mo- 
tivation, and, second, of objectives. 

We have, in the past, relied on an 
artificial scheme of rewards and 
punishments to provide motives for 
learning. If a youngster got all the 
answers to his arithmetic problems 
correct he was given a star, moved 
to the head of the class, and marked 
100 percent. If he got them all in- 
correct, he was given a black look, 
held up to ridicule, and marked zero. 
If his behavior was consistently cor- 
rect, he was promoted to the next 
grade; if incorrect he was failed. 
This was varied with the privilege 
of washing the blackboard or the 
punishment of staying in school 
longer—either by the day or year. 

We have also preserved the cumu- 
lative educational “stuff” not only of 
the Founding Fathers, but of their 
predecessors who knew Abelard. 
Subject matter introduced into the 
curriculum because of its functional 
relationship centuries ago, remains 
in the curriculum today because of 
educational inertia. Since we have 
forgotten why they were introduced, 
the objective of instruction in these 
subjects is simply the mastery of sub- 
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ject matter. As our knowledge of 
the universe has increased, we have 
an ever-increasing subject matter in 
our curriculum, and its mastery is 
increasingly difficult. And so we 
have turned to the radio and the mo. 
tion picture. In the former we have 
the master teacher at the microphone 
and thousands of youngsters at the 
loudspeaker as the master speaks. In 
the motion picture we have the other 
magic of the age, with which we can 
teach in the 12 minutes of a class. 
room film what we took weeks and 
months to teach before. Classes can 
be herded into auditoriums, teach- 
ers can be utilized for other duties, 
and the mad game of fact-imparting. 
fact-getting can proceed merrily as 
unit costs drop and taxpayers’ asso- 
ciations turn to other fields. 

Such is the picture when American 
education loses functional relation- 
ship to the society which maintains 
it. But it is not the picture envisaged 
by educators who are convinced that 
the motives of classroom behavior 
must be rooted in the needs of class- 
room youngsters and society; and 
who define the objectives of educa- 
tion, not as mastery of isolated 
subject matter, but as behavior in 
relation to the satisfaction of human 
needs and to the adjustment of the 


individual and his potential contti- 


bution to American culture. 
Let us see how this concept applies 
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SOMETHING WRONG WITH FILMS 


to motion pictures. Because most 
classroom films are science films, and 
because most of these were produced 
for the purpose of imparting infor- 
mation, let us see how a science film 
could be produced to meet modern 
educational objectives. 

Basically, science is a method—a 
method of learning truth. Since 
science plays an increasingly im- 
portant role in our culture, an under- 
standing of this method is a means 
toward better adjustment of the in- 
dividual to his culture. How can 
motion pictures contribute to this 
end? 

One obvious way is to portray 
scientific discovery in its human set- 
ting. We could, for instance, make 
a dramatic story of the chemical 
pteparation generally known as sul- 
phanilamide—the first experiments 
in Germany in 1933; those at the 
Pasteur Institute in France; the first 
use of the preparation, in a London 
hospital, for the treatment of human 
patients with a streptococcic infec- 
tion; the further experiments at 
Johns Hopkins in 1936; and the 
subsequent widespread use of the 
compound throughout the United 
States. In this part of the story the 
posing of hypotheses, the testing of 
these hypotheses under controlled 
and varied conditions, and the care- 
ful gathering of data could be por- 
trayed dramatically in a contempo- 
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rary setting with real scientists and 
real human subjects. It could be 
shown how assumptions were recog- 
nized, how hypotheses were develop- 
ed, how data were observed, how 
proof was gathered, how proof was 
validated, how some conciusions 
were formed and others were held in 
abeyance, how experimental inquiry 
was and is continued in search for 
more evidence, more facts, more 
proof. 

Then it could be shown how one 
untested assumption resulted in fatal 
consequences. A pharmaceutical 
house mixed sulphanilamide in an 
improper solution. The untested as- 
sumption was that, because this so- 
lution had previously in other uses 
been harmless to human patients, it 
would be harmless in this. The tragic 
consequences of this assumption 
are well known. 

Here we have pictured the scien- 
tific method in a human setting, and 
human error in the application of 
the scientific method resulting in 
tragedy. The scientific method is no 
longer a cabala of the laboratory. It 
is a pattern of behavior which in this 
case meant, in its application, healing 
of the sick—in its misapplication, 
death. 

By providing direct experience in 
the situations of scientific method, 
we provide the basis for its func- 
tional understanding. 
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THE MENTAL HEALTH OF TEACHERS 


In Fit to Teach 


aun unusual importance of men- 
tal health for classroom teachers is 
stressed repeatedly by those familiar 
with the field of mental hygiene, and 
it is the uniform judgment of school 
administrators and school physicians 
that lack of emotional poise inter- 
feres more often with satisfactory 
teaching service than either physi- 
cal handicaps and diseases or the in- 
ability to make social adjustments. 

The public is alert in protecting 
children against communicable dis- 
eases of the body but relatively indif- 
ferent to the contagious character 
of mental disorders. It should be 
more generally known that the neu- 
rotic habits of a teacher may scar the 
personalities of children, as one 
writer says, “more irrevocably than 
smallpox would ever scar their 
bodies.” 

The available evidence indicates 
that the percentage of maladjust- 
ment among teachers is somewhat 
lower than that of the general popu- 
lation. Yet two research studies in- 
dicate that about one-sixth of all 
teachers are seriously maladjusted. 
In 5150 replies to the N.E.A.’s 
Health Questionnaire only two 
symptoms of ill-health were mention- 
ed more often than “nervousness.” 
More than a third of the teachers 
were subject to it. And two-fifths 
of the group reported persistent wor- 
ries. It has been estimated that in 12 
years of public education the chances 
are seven to one that a child will 
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encounter two maladjusted teachers 

The problem is serious, not » 
much because of the number of cases 
involved, as because of the peculiar. 
ly harmful consequences of teacher 
maladjustment when it does occur, 
The hopeful aspect of the matter is 
that so large a proportion of ment 
disorders are preventable. Unfortu. 
nately, at present teachers are often 
ignorant of the most commonplace 
principles of mental hygiene. Hob- 
son’s study of 1600 teachers and su- 
pervisors disclosed that more than 
25 percent were unaware that: 

1. Success has a salutary effect; 
failure an inhibitory reaction. 

2. Honesty and deceit are specific 
rather than general traits. 

3. Egotism and bravado are often 
used to compensate for a feeling of 
inferiority. 

Because mental health is hard to 
define, the term is often used in: 
loose and indefinite manner. It is 
often spoken of as if it were 
synonymous with approved moril 
conduct, or pleasing personality, ot 
personal contentment, or social ad- 
justment. Mental health is associated 
with these factors, but it is not iden- 
tical with any of them. 

Mental health does not preclude 
all inner conflicts; it does enable us 
to go through struggle without dev: 
astating results. The keynote is 
“adjustment.” In mental health, 


mental and emotional functioning } 
are characterized by poise and self- | 
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control rather than by caprice and 
irresponsibility, and lead to behavior 
patterns which are reasonably satis- 
factory both to the individual and to 
the social group. 

Mental and physical health are 
closely allied. The effect of bodily 
conditions on mental states is no less 
real than that of mind on body. Be- 
cause of this relationship, concentra- 
tion of attention on minor physical 
disorders is likely to make them 
worse. One of the important func- 
tions of mental hygiene is that of 
establishing wholesome attitudes to- 
ward physical disorders. 

Unwholesome mental conditions 
find expression in many ways, among 
them the following behavior pat- 
terns: 

Retreat from reality. In many cases 
of insanity, the individual lives 
wholly in a world of make-believe. 
In its more moderate stages, escape 
from reality is achieved through 
rationalization, blaming others for 
one’s own mistakes, or attributing 
failure to achieve a satisfactory life 
to lack of money or appreciation. It 
may find expression in undue sus- 
picion, excessive anxiety, self-pity, 
megalomania, or hypochondria. 

Worry is common among the mal- 
adjusted, who worry over the most 
commonplace and harmless details 
of daily routine. 

Isolationism takes the form of re- 
treat from social activities, self-cen- 
teredness, self-consciousness, and 


complete loss of objectivity. Further 
| manifestations of isolationism are 
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found in inability to cooperate with 
others, extreme aversion to criticism, 
Overintrospection, and the chronic 
postponement of achievement. 

Feelings of inferiority and inade- 
guacy may result in withdrawal, tim- 
idity, melancholy, or jealousy. At 
other times the individual seeks to 
cover up or compensate for the weak- 
ness of which he is so keenly aware 
by ostentation, sarcasm, or assuming 
a dictatorial or bullying attitude. 

Overemphasis on the trivial is a 
common symptom of maladjustment. 
Persons so affected are unable to dis- 
tinguish what is really significant 
from what is of little importance, 
and are so occupied with trivialities 
that they have no time for worth- 
while achievement. 

Moroseness in any extreme form 
should be viewed with suspicion. 
Chronic dissatisfaction, an avid in- 
terest in calamities and disasters, 
querulousness, concentration on ill- 
nesses, are often the forerunners if 
not the companion traits of mental 
illness. 

An aging mind, as evidenced by 
smugness with self; loss of interest 
in the affairs of others; engrossment 
with material things—e.g., food; 
extreme prejudice; and, bitterness— 
the attitude of what-have-I-done-to- 
deserve-this. 

Irritability is characteristic of cer- 
tain types of maladjustment. Lurk- 
ing in the background of most of the 
foregoing symptoms of maladjust- 
ment is the sinister monster FEAR. 

There are certain aspects of teach- 
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ing which lead toward personality 
maladjustment. These are not, for 
the most part, inherent in the teach- 
ing situation, but they operate in 
many school systems. Among them 
are the following: 

Heavy teaching burdens are often 
responsible for health disorders of 
teachers, both physical and mental. 

Financial problems of teachers are 
often devastating in their effects. In 
thousands of communities, salary 
scales are inexcusably low. 

Insecurity due to existing condi- 
tions of tenure and retirement is 
another factor detrimental to the 
mental and emotional life of many 
teachers. 

One of the most vicious circum- 
stances associated with teaching is 
the wall of Puritanic and unnatural 
restrictions which so often hedge it 
about. Often both the personal and 
academic freedom of the teacher are 
rigidly limited by contractual agree- 
ment or the pressure of public senti- 
ment, Above all, she must not 
marty. The result of this restriction, 
and of every other discriminatory 
and unnatural limitation is almost 
certain to be fear, subserviency, de- 
ceptiveness, and embitterment—atti- 
tudes diametrically opposed to men- 
tal health. 

Repressive, autocratic administra- 
tion and supervision produce similar 
effects. 

Aloofness of the general public 
is another unfavorable aspect of the 
teaching situation. The teacher is 
too often denied the thing she needs 
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and wants—acceptance as one of the 
group, as a “regular” individual. 

Association with immature minds 
has its disadvantages. The teacher 
may find her vocabulary degenerat- 
ing through constant avoidance of 
words her pupils may not under- 
stand. She may even reach the point 
where she reasons and thinks in im- 
mature fashion. Constant noting and 
calling attention to pupils’ errors 
may develop into undue perfection. 
ism. And another danger is incur. 
red from the innumerable minutiae 
of the teacher's day. Constant a- 
tention to trivial matters may cause 
the teacher to lose perspective. She 
may reach the point where attention 
is turned deliberately from difficult 
tasks to minor affairs which serve as 
the excuse for indefinite postpone- 
ment of important achievement. 

In the classroom the teacher is the 
final authority. This situation is con- 
ducive to a trait that may be called 
authoritarianism. The teacher, unless 
she guards against it, may become 
pedantic, intolerant, “bossy.” In 
many individuals, teaching seems to 
develop an extremely domineering, 
imperious attitude. Often domina 
tion of pupils is a neurotic escape— 
a means of compensating for a deep 
feeling of inferiority. 

In general, the school situation 
favors the development of introver- 
sion. Restrictions, insecurity, isola- 
tion—such influences encourage 
introspection, withdrawal, and self: 


abasement. Teachers should recognize f 


and arm against these hazards, 
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On the other hand, there are cer- 
tain aspects of teaching which are 
conducive to mental health. Nothing 
is more important to mental health 
than to feel that one’s work is im- 
portant, vital, enduring. The teacher 
need not rationalize her duties, as 
other workers sometimes must do. 
She knows that her work is important 
to the success and happiness of many 
people, and, indeed, to the welfare 
of the entire nation. 

Challenging new problems, as 
contrasted with deadening routine, 
are another obvious and wholesome 
influence. No two classes are the 
same; no two children alike. 

The opportunity for creativeness 
is offered the teacher in an unusual 
degree. 

Opportunity for self-analysis is 
another aspect of teaching which 
should contribute to mental health. 
Through observation of children, an 
alert teacher should gain better in- 
sight into her own personality. 

An unusual need for self-control is 
another wholesome aspect of teach- 
ing. Every failure in this particular 
is penalized ; her very continuance in 
teaching often depends on acquisi- 
tion of this trait. 

Several wholesome factors in the 
teaching environment are self-evi- 
dent, such as (1) reasonably clean, 
comfortable, and attractive surround- 
ings; (2) freedom from incessant 
loud noises; (3) association with de- 
sirable fellow workers; (4) varied 
forms of activity. 

Finally, teaching is conducive to 
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growth, The rewards of the profes- 
sion, both tangible and intangible, 
tend to be proportionate to growth 
in intellect and personality. 

People do not want to be unhappy, 
worried, nervous, harrassed by triv- 
ialities, unpopular; but many are, 
solely because they lack the knowl- 
edge and determination to plan and 
carry out a suitable program of men- 
tal hygiene. 

An effective program of mental 
hygiene involves many elements, the 
basic ones being, of course, an aware- 
ness of the need for improvement 
and a determination to succeed. The 
first essential step in any corrective 
program is to assume immediately, 
and as fully as possible, the charac- 
teristic attitude and bearing of the 
person he hopes to become. One 
must rehearse realistically the role he 
expects to portray. Voice, posture, 
clothes should portray the desired re- 
sponse. At first, these externals are 
quite at variance with the person’s 
real feelings, but every repetition 
helps to break down the antithesis. 
These external poses are so influen- 
tial that the teacher’s voice has been 
designated “the control key to her 
nerves.” 

Another essential is a fully ac- 
cepted philosophy of life. In_ its 
absence, anxiety and mental inse- 
curity are inescapable. Multitudes of 
people have no solid framework of 
ideas and beliefs in terms of which 
they can define their relationships, 
duties, and privileges so that they can 
live without the constant anxiety and 
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guilt which is engendered by uncer- 
tainty and confusion over these basic 
questions. Lack of clear-cut, un- 
equivocal guides to conduct is the 
source of tensions and profound in- 
securities trom which escape is often 
sought through constant activity, 
lethargizing entertainment, and aban- 
donment of self-restraint. 

Lack of purpose in life is the soil 
in which the seeds of maladjustment 
flourish. On the other hand, a clear- 
cut objective is highly beneficial. 
Coordinated activity in the perform- 
ance of useful work involves the 
matching of mental images with 
reality—of purpose with fulfillment. 
It precludes dawdling, day-dream- 
ing, and excessive introspection. It 
has an integrating and tonic effect. 

Work is salutary only when it is 
pleasurable and satisfying. Love of 
teaching, therefore, is the corner- 
stone of mental health for teachers. 

A simple prerequisite for mental 
health, one often neglected, is ample 
opportunity for success. It is the best 
antidote for feelings of inferiority 
and unhappiness. It is the basic in- 
gredient of self-confidence and self- 
respect. For the most part everyone 
is, and prefers to be, a follower. Yet 


Reported from Fit to Teach, the Ninth Yearbook of 

the Department of Classroom Teachers of the 

N.E.A., Chapter IV, Pp. 75-102. 

Department of Classroom Teachers, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1938. 


in one little corner of life each should 
be a leader—the best iris grower, the 
best chess player, if not the best 
teacher. 

By the same token that unwilling. 
ness to face reality is a sympton of 
maladjustment, courage to face life's 
problems squarely may be accepted 
as a sign of mental health. Unpleas. 
ant facts and difficult problems must 
be faced realistically. Worry, pro- 
crastination, day-dreaming, and other 
escape reactions offer no permanent 
solution. 

Among the facts that must bk 
faced are personal limitations. When 
one discovers that his ambitions are 
inconsistent with his abilities, a can- 
did acceptance of the facts—with- 
out rationalization, or bitterness, or 


worty, or undue remorse—is the} 


mark of mental maturity. 


Orderliness is an important aid) 
to mental health. Further, the wise : 


person routinizes as many of his daily} 


activities as possible, reducing to the| 
habit level uninteresting details and) 


trivial decisions. 


Finally, mental health of teachers : 
is only partly an individual problem | 


The community and school officials} 
have definite responsibilities. 


Washington: 
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PRESSING PROBLEMS IN FINANCING PUBLIC 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Howarp A. DAWSON 
In the Peabody Journal of Education 


wee are several problems of 
educational finance in the South that 
are equally as important as the mere 
getting of more money for the 
schools. They are important because 
some of them must be solved before 
more money can be obtained and be- 
cause they determine the social bene- 
fits to be derived from the expendi- 
tures of public revenues. 

1. Evaluating the place of public 
education. To solve the pressing 
problems of educational finance, the 
first need is for the people and the 
responsible political authorities of 
our states to believe, and act on the 
belief, that the public school is the 
most fundamental and necessary 
agency maintained by the govern- 
ment of a democratic people. A 
proper evaluation of the place of 
public education in our life must of 
necessity be based on the philosophy 
that equality of opportunity for all 
persons within the limits of their 
capacity and energy is an inalienable 
tight of every American. 

2. Evaluating the quality of public 
education. There is frequently a vast 
difference between acceptance of the 
philosophy stated above and the ade- 
quacy of the conception of what con- 
stitutes a desirable educational pro- 
gtam. Many of the difficulties in 
maintaining support of modern edu- 
cational services come from lack of 
understanding of the importance of 


what the schools are trying to do. 
The appalling inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunity in our rural 
schools are the result of low ideals 
as to the minimum essentials of a 
good school. A public opinion based 
on an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the scope and functions of 
public education is a necessary back- 
ground for the solution of major 
problems of educational finance. 

3. Professional administrators for 
public schools. In at least half of the 
southern states unfavorable condi- 
tions in rural schools can be account- 
ed for in part by lack of professional 
educational leadership. This condi- 
tion is most often due to defects in 
the organic legal provisions of the 
states for the selection, remunera- 
tion, and tenure of rural school ad- 
ministrators, especially the county 
superintendents. 

4. Satisfactory local school dis- 
tricts. Many of the most trouble- 
some problems in the financing of 
education in the South come from 
the inadequacy of the local school 
districts. Although 9 of the 14 
southern states designate the county 
as the major unit of school adminis- 
tration, in most of these states the 
benefits of the larger unit are greatly 
lessened by the creation of indepen- 
dent districts within the county. In 
Arkansas and Mississippi, there are 
so many school districts that school- 
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board members actually outnumber 
the teachers. These small districts 
produce the grossest inequalities of 
educational opportunity and make 
virtually impossible the efficient 
management of the schools. There 
is no way to get full value out of the 
school dollar except through the or- 
ganization of satisfactory local units 
of administration. 

5. Equalization of financial bur- 
dens. Although the southern states 
rank high in the percentage of school 
revenues coming from the state, in 
most states scientific and equitable 
plans for distributing the benefits of 
state funds must be devised. Local 
revenues are largely raised by prop- 
etty taxes, especially taxes on real 
estate. One community may have 
railroad and public utility properties 
from which to collect taxes, while 
another has only farm homes and 
agricultural lands which vary widely 
in fertility and productivity. 

Cities frequently have within their 
boundaries taxable valuations avail- 
able only for the benefit of the chil- 
dren living within their borders, al- 
though those values are dependent 
on the surrounding trade territory. 
Many of the best schools are little 
more than private institutions for the 
children of the elect, supported by 
the exploitation of the rural hinter- 
land. There are almost insuperable 
differences between the incomes of 
urban and rural areas of the South. 
In the light of these facts it will 
never be sufficient merely to get 
more money for the schools. It is 
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equally important to provide equi- 
table methods of apportionment to 
the local school units. 

6. More money for public schools 
in the South. In the 14 southern 
state are found 29 percent of the na- 
tion’s population, 33 percent of the 
nation’s children aged 5-17, 30 per- 
cent of the nation’s teachers, and 
only 15.6 percent of the total reve-| 
nue available to the nation’s public} 
schools. The South has an unfavor- 
able educational status because it has} 
relatively small tax paying ability and 
heavy educational burdens. 


In income and wealth per educable) 


child no one of these 14 states equals 
the average for the nation. In eight 
of these states, the total state revenue 
under the second model tax plan 
proposed by the National Tax As) 
sociation would not support a stand.) 
ard of education equal to the na/ 
tional average as represented by any 
expenditure of $58 per year pet) 
child. The nation’s wealth and the) 





nation’s children tend to be in dif-F 
ferent places. The farmers of they 
South have 17 percent of the naj 


rr eer 


tion’s schoolchildren but only 3.36% 


percent of the national income. Jf 

Not only are the educational bur-/ 
dens of the South great and the ec) 
onomic resources comparatively low,F 
but the people of the South in large) 
measure do not own or control the? 
economic resources of these states.) 
They constitute a vast colonial hin-§ 
terland to the great industrial and) 
financial centers. The oil, sulphur, 
timber, electric power, farm mort: 7 
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gages, and many of the plantations 
are owned and controlled by resi- 
dents of other states. It is estimated 
that in some cases 70 cents out of 
each dollar produced goes to persons 
outside the state as the result of non- 
resident ownership. 

Outside ownership and control of 
resources not only reduces the tax- 
paying ability of the people of the 
South, it makes practically impossible 
the levying of taxes on some of the 
greatest potential sources of revenue. 
Corporate devices, the interstate char- 
acter of business, the impossibility 
of collecting personal income taxes 
from residents of other states, seri- 
ously handicap the southern states 
in the raising of revenue. 


FINANCING EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 





If the 14 southern states were to 
equal the average national expendi- 
ture per pupil, $250,000,000 addi- 
tional revenue would be needed. 
For the most part, the one source 
from which this revenue can come is 
the federal government. Federal aid 
for public education is an inevitable 
necessity. It is not a matter of char- 
ity, but of making public policy in 
revenue raising and revenue spend- 
ing conform to the economic struc- 
ture of the nation. 

It can be said today as it was by 
George Washington a century and 
a half ago: “In a country like this, 
if there cannot be found money for 
education there is something amiss 
with the ruling power.” 


Howard A. Dawson is Director, Division of Rural 

Service, National Education Association. Reported 

from the Peabody Journal of Education, XV 
(March, 1938), 233-41. 
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“Mou American boys march 
to the firing line if the nation be- 
came embroiled in war? Most of 
them would not refuse, they told in- 
terviewers of the American Youth 
Commission, nor would their wives, 
sisters and sweethearts effectively 
hold them back. 

On the other hand, youth have so 
little enthusiasm for war that most 
of those willing to fight would do so 
only under pressure, it was indi- 
cated, while one boy in nine would 
refuse point blank to fight under any 
conditions. 


Sixty percent of more than 13,000 
young people of both sexes said 
they thought war “‘needless and pre- 
ventable,” but another 27 percent 
considered it a “necessary evil.” 
Only small minorities considered war 
justifiable or “a good thing.” 

The young people interviewed 
lived in Maryland and were part of 
a scientifically selected sample the 
American Youth Commission has 
been investigating to determine the 
problems and attitudes of the na- 
tion’s more than 20,000,000 youth 
between the ages of 16 and 25. 
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HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ KNOWLEDGE OF THEIR 
PUPILS 


Harry LEIGH BAKER 
In the School Review 


Due particular problem of this 
study may be stated as the measure- 
ment of the knowledge possessed by 
27 teachers in five high schools 
about 250 of their pupils in eight 
areas of pupil behavior and back- 
ground. In addition, an attempt was 
made to learn why teachers vary in 
knowledge of their pupils. A general 
question blank was devised to gather 
information about high school pu- 
pils and use was also made of school 
records. The extent of the teacher’s 
knowledge of the facts gathered 
about his pupils was ascertained by 
a question blank. 

It was discovered that: 

1. High school teachers know less 
than a fourth of the facts about 
their pupils which educators, gui- 
dance specialists, and psychologists 
consider of importance in the edu- 
cational treatment of individual 
children. Should so low a score con- 
cern educators? 

2. High school teachers vary 
greatly in their knowledge of their 
pupils. Some know at least four 
times as much as others and proba- 
bly twice as much as the average. 

3. The differences in teachers’ 
knowledge of their pupils are not 
due to accident, they are due to re- 
lated factors, five of which stand 
out prominently: (1) teacher asso- 
ciation with pupils in extra-class ac- 
tivities, (2) the amount of time 
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given by the teacher to pupil confer. 
ences, (3) the teacher’s previous 
class association with pupils, (4) 
the number of conferences held by 
the teacher with individual pupils, 
and (5) the size of class of which 
the pupil is a member. Four other 
related factors stand out as worthy 
of further investigation, although 
not so strikingly as the first five: 
(1) the total number of years of 
teaching experience, (2) the total 
amount of study by the teacher in 
educational subjects, (3) the total 
amount of study by the teacher in 
the subjects taught, and (4) visi- 
tation of pupils’ homes. 

4. It is important that the oppor- 
tunities for teachers to learn sig- 
nificant facts about their pupils be 
made as favorable as possible and 
that teachers be encouraged and re- 
warded in their learning of them. 

Some of the opportunities which 


may well be considered of impor- | 


tance in teachers’ learning about 
their pupils are contacts with pupils 
in extra-class activities, pupil con- 
ferences, previous class association 
with the pupils, assignments of 
classes of fewer than 25 pupils 
rather than classes of more than 35, 
and visitation of pupils’ homes. 
Teachers who have a good back- 
ground of training in educational 


subjects and in the subjects which [| 
they teach are likely to make better 7 
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use of their opportunities to learn 
about their pupils than are teachers 
who have less extensive backgrounds 
in these respects. 

The findings have certain impli- 
cations for high school administra- 
tion. First, the administration should 
definitely set up the securing of 
knowledge of their pupils as one of 
the important goals for teachers. 
Second, the administration should 
create as many favorable opportuni- 
ties as possible for teachers to know 
their pupils. One of the most promis- 
ing is association with pupils in ex- 
tra-class activities. This is much 
more profitable if it is with pupils 
whom the teacher also has in class. 
The provision of suitable places 


and times for teachers to have con- 


ferences with their pupils also gives 
profitable opportunities for teachers 
to learn about their pupils. There 
should be a place and a time in 
which there are privacy, freedom 
from distraction, and freedom of the 


_ teacher from responsibility for su- 


pervision of other pupils. Many 


» schools already provide such oppor- 
' tunities by dismissing the majority 
| of pupils sufficiently early in the 


afternoon that teachers still have 


» time and energy for a daily confer- 
ence period of 30 to 60 minutes. 


A good opportunity for teachers 


: to know their pupils has been lost 


College. Reported from the School Review, XLVI 


Harry Leigh Baker is Director of Guidance, Simmons 
(March, 1938), 175-90 
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with the extreme departmentaliza- 
tion and the great increase in size 
of the modern high school. Teachers 
seldom have their pupils for more 
than two semesters and frequently 
for only one. Whenever possible, 
high school administration should 
make it possible for teachers to have 
their pupils for more than the usual 
two semesters. 

The opportunities for teachers to 
know their pupils in extremely large 
classes are not so good as the oppor- 
tunities in classes of more moderate 
size. There seems to be no apprecia- 
ble difference in the achievement of 
large and small classes in what can 
be measured by objective tests. The 
present study indicates, however, 
that the opportunities for teachers 
to know their pupils are greater in 
the smaller classes. 

Home visitation is another oppor- 
tunity which should be provided if 
teachers are to be intelligent in their 
personal relations with their pupils. 
One should be somewhat cautious 
about concluding that the amount of 
professional training contributes pro- 
portionately to teachers’ knowledge 
of their pupils. It seems reasonable 
to expect, however, that adequate 
training should contribute to teach- 
ers’ knowledge of their pupils and 
this conclusion is not contradicted 
by the findings. 





GUIDANCE SERVICE IN TWO HUNDRED 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


M. L. ALTSTETTER 


In Occupations 


> Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards is a joint 
undertaking of the six regional asso- 
ciations of colleges and secondary 
schools which for four years has 
been developing improved methods 
for evaluating, accrediting, and stim- 
ulating secondary schools. Last year 
its tentative materials were submitted 
to extensive tryout in a carefully 
chosen group of 200 secondary 
schools of all types and sizes located 
in every state in the country. Gui- 
dance service was made one of the 
important matters for consideration. 

The self-evaluation of the 200 co- 
operating schools, using 276 critical 
and evaluative items supplied by the 
Cooperative Study, was  supple- 
mented by the reports of visiting 
committees representing the Cooper- 
ative Study. Reports from the visit- 
ing committees indicated that gui- 
dance service is probably less well 
organized and is Operating less 
effectively than any other phase of 
secondary school activity. 

A study of the materials returned 
to the headquarters office supports 
the reports of the visiting commit- 
tees. Four major phases of the 
guidance service have been weighted 
and evaluated, and the 200 schools 
ranked on this basis. The four are: 
(1) articulation with the primary 
schools from which the secondary 
school receives most of its pupils; 
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(2) data and information regarding 
the individual pupils; (3) the 
guidance program proper—its or 
ganization, operation, results; and 
(4) operation of the guidance ser. 
vice in postschool relationships. 

In evaluating a school, both fair. 
ness and intelligence require that 
worth and importance of factors be 
taken into consideration. For ex 
ample, a private school cannot bh 
expected to maintain the relation 


called for under “articulation with? 


other schools” since its contracts are 


largely with parents and guardian} 


rather than with the schools whic 


its pupils previously attended. Again) 
a small school with a stable staff 
certainly does not require as com) 





sas 





plete pupil accounting records andj 
facilities as does a large school, of 
one with large yearly staff changes) 

There was an enormous difference 
in the quality of the guidance servic) 
offered by the ten schools rated high 
est in this study and the ten rated) 


lowest. In general, a definite rela. 
tionship between size of school and 


quality of guidance service was indi} 
cated, although 17 percent of the? 
small schools offered better guidance! 
service than did 43 percent of the) 
very large and 74 percent of the) 
large schools. Regional variations) 
were also pronounced, with westerty 
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and middle western schools rating 


highest and southern schools lowest 








the 








Accredited schools rated higher than 
nonaccredited, and private schools 
higher than public schools. The dif- 
ference between private and public 
schools may be due in part to more 
specific aims of the former. In a 
boarding school, organized guidance 
is almost inevitable if the school is to 
operate at all. This does not argue 
that organized guidance is less 
necessary in public schools; but such 
schools can leave part of such needs 
to the home and other agencies. 

In addition to scoring and evalu- 
ating itself, each school was asked: 
(1) What are the best elements of 
the guidance service? (2) In what 
respects is the guidance service least 
adequate? (3) In what respects has 
it been improved since September 1, 
1935? (4) What improvements are 
now being made? (5) What studies 
has the school made in this field since 
September, 1934? 

The elements named most often 
as best, with the number of times 
mentioned, were: personal guidance, 
70; teaching staff, 40; educational 
guidance, 28; contact with homes, 
24; conferences and interviews, 19; 
pupil activities, 18; vocational gui- 
dance, 16; trained counselors, 11. 
Personal guidance, mentioned often 
by small schools, usually meant little 
more than “individual attention.” 
The term “teaching staff” commonly 
connoted attitude rather than ability ; 
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Study of Secondary School Standards. Reported 


M. L. Altstetter is on the staff of the Cooperative 
from Occupations, XVI (March, 1938), 513-20. 


in fact, a direct statement of compe- 
tence of the staff was very rare. 
Vocational guidance was usually 
limited to one or two fields, most 
often commercial. Very evidently the 
fact that something was stated as 
best in a school does not mean that it 
is very good; it may be mediocre. 

On the other hand, the provisions 
mentioned most often as least ade- 
quate were probably inferior not 
only relatively but absolutely. These 
were: organization of program, 51; 
lack of time, 46; follow-up of pupils, 
38; teaching staff, 34; record facili- 
ties, 31; trained counselors, 28; 
vocational guidance, 23; tests, 21. 
Further, does the reader believe that 
only about a seventh of these schools 
are in quite dire need of trained 
counselors; or that only one in ten is 
inadequately provided with means of 
testing traits or abilities? 

In response to questions 3 and 4, 
79 schools indicated no improvement 
made, and 84 were making none and 
planning none. Of the replies re- 
ceived, insignificant details and 
vague platitudes constituted a large 
part of the total. Of the 200 schools, 
127 made no answer whatever to 
question 5. 

Apparently, good guidance cannot 
be expected in the schools until 
guidance training becomes a recog- 
nized part of a teacher’s and ad- 
ministrator’s preparation. 




























@ HE superabundance of instructional materials 
makes it difficult for educators to choose those mate- 
rials best suited to their needs. The EDUCATION 
DicEsT is seeking to help solve this problem for its 
readers by providing ratings on a five-point scale for 
various instructional items. The ratings are a 
regular feature of the EDUCATION DicesT and sug- 
gestions for items to be rated will be welcomed. 


Is there a need? 
At present no organization which is free from ad- 
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responsibility for these ratings. The members of the Editorial Advisory Board of the 
EDUCATION DIGEST are in no way responsible for these ratings and it should be under- 
stood that no educational institution or business establishment has any connection with 


these ratings or with the EDUCATION DicEsT. 
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COUNTERFEIT DEGREES 


WALTON C. JOHN 
In School Life 


—! N recent years, there have come 
to the attention of the Office of Edu- 
cation nearly 50 questionable institu- 
tions, some “diploma mills” pure 
and simple, as well as others whose 
courses were of little professional or 
educational value. And though many 
of these alleged universities have 
gone out of existence, new ones ap- 
pear or old ones are revived under 
a new disguise. 

The great expansion in adult edu- 
cation in the past 25 years, particu- 
larly in correspondence instruction, 
has created a new and wide interest 
in home study. In the Orient, par- 
ticularly in India and China, the 
possession of a degree has had a high 
value for centuries. A number of 
alleged universities offering counter- 
feit degrees have here found fruitful 
soil. 

One institution, incorporated in 
an eastern state operates primarily 
in India. Another institution, incor- 
porated in South Dakota, is, accord- 
ing to its Bulletin of 1935: “an 
internationalistic independent organ- 
ization, incorporated and chartered 
in the United States of America, 
devoted to the promotion of colleges 
in India.” Degrees are granted by 
examination in India, and by corres- 
pondence. The fee for the full 
course leading to the bachelor’s de- 
gree is given as $45, for the master’s 
degree $55, and for the doctorate 
$80. 
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For a consideration of $100, a 
St. Louis institution not only confers 
the title D.D., doctor of divinity, or 
D.M., doctor of metaphysics, but 
also offers to ordain the student as a 
minister of the gospel without extra 
charge. 

A peculiar characteristic of these 
alleged universities is the great extent 
of their offerings, the number and 
types of degrees conferred, and the 
extent to which their officials appear 
to be afflicted with ‘‘degree-itis.”” The 
writer knows an instance where two 
presidents of neighboring institu- 
tions of this type had conferred 
nearly every doctorate known to 
mankind on each other. 

These schools are not only respon- 
sible for duping a great many inno- 
cent people, they also are breaking 
down respect for genuine degrees. 
Complaints from foreign countries 
through their legations and embas- 
sies are coming in increasing num- 
bers. Few people understand, even 
in this country, the lack of federal 
authority in these matters. 

There are also people who seem 
willing to be duped in order to pose 
as cultured individuals. Many let- 
ters come to this Office showing that 
their authors have no scruples in buy- 
ing a Ph.D., an LL.D., or even a 
D.D. over any convenient bargain 
counter. 

One case came to light in a 
peculiar way. The writer had been 
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invited as a guest examiner in the 
case of an individual who was up 
for his final oral examination for the 
Ph.D. degree in a well-known uni- 
versity. The examining board, after 
a careful and sympathetic examina- 
tion of the candidate, declined to 
recommend him for the degree. 
About six months later the candi- 
date called at this Office and inform- 
ed the writer that he had just 
received his Ph.D. from an unaccred- 
ited college which was conferring 
doctorates in collusion with a 
correspondence school which could 
not, under state law, confer any de- 
gree. The fee was $50. It was 
evident that the individual thought 
that he had done a smart thing. 
On the other hand, we have 
received a letter from a young man 
in Philadelphia who had spent his 
own earnings and the savings of his 
parents in obtaining a medical degree 
of sorts. After graduation he awoke 
to the fact that he was ineligible to 
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take the examinations for license to 
practice. All his efforts and years of 
work had been wasted. Stories of 
such tragedies could be multiplied. 

In the light of such experiences it 
is incumbent on a number of states 
to pass legislation that will protect 
educational degrees. At present 17 
states are without effective laws on 
this subject. So long as even one 
state permits counterfeit degrees to 
be granted, so long will it be pos- 
sible for this deception to continue, 
although the Post Office Department 
has from time to time been successful 
in closing spurious institutions by 
proving that they have made fraudu- 
lent use of the mails. 

This action however does not at- 
tack the roots of the disease—lax 
incorporation laws. Until complete 
legal control and supervision of de- 
gree-granting institutions are ob- 
tained in every state in the country 
the reputation of higher education 
will continue to be injured. 


Walton C. John is Senior Specialist in Higher 
Education, U.S. Office of Education. Reported from 


| School Life, XXIII 


(March, 1938), 245-46. | 
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STATE governments were urged to foster and finance 


education for marriage by P. 


resident H. N. MacCracken of 


Vassar College recently. He remarked on the time and money 
spent by the state on fisheries and asked: “Is it not time 
to ask the state to care for its human resources?” He asserted 
that the state was just as much concerned with the success 
of marriage as with angling, for “marriage is a kind of 


angling itself.” 









BASES FOR A NEW METHOD OF ACCREDITING 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


WALTER CrossBy EELLS 
In the Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Principals 


VW sar are the underlying bases 

for the accreditation of secondary 
schools? The following may be 
listed: 

1. Uniform, inflexible accredita- 
tion procedures should not be im- 
posed. Schools, public and private, 
Catholic and Protestant, urban and 
rural, large and small, must be 
judged by comprehensive, flexible 
standards rather than narrow, uni- 
form, and rigid ones. It is desirable 
that studies be made and procedures 
summarized on a nation-wide basis, 
but that application of them be 
made on a regional, state, or even 
local basis, with due regard to vari- 
ations in local conditions and educa- 
tional, economic, and social back- 
ground. 

2. All phases of the school— 
plant, staff, program—are to be 
evaluated as functioning rather than 
as static units. The program, the 
methods of administering it, and its 
results are the chief matters to be 
considered. 

3. A school must be judged as a 
whole, not as the sum of its unre- 
lated parts. Deficiency in one field 
may be excusable, or even desirable. 
The general level of the school’s 
work and the interrelationship of its 
various phases will need to be con- 
sidered. 


4. Methods of accreditation 


should combine a judicious mixture 
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of the subjective and the objective, 
Statistical method cannot replace ex- 
pert judgment, but judgment should 
be based on all the objective data 
available, not on guesswork or 
hunches. 

5. We do not know the optimum 
number of books for a library, the 
most desirable outcomes in the teach- 
ing of English, or the best methods 
of supervision. In such cases, after 
as valid evaluations as possible have 
been made, the adequacy of the 
school in these fields must be judged 
in part by comparison with other 
schools measured by the same meth- 
ods. 

6. In the past, standards have 
been too largely dominated by col- 
lege-entrance criteria. A school 
should be judged in terms of the ex- 
tent to which it meets the needs of 
all its pupils, not alone of those 
who go on to higher institutions of 
learning. 

7. A good school is a growing 
school. It should be judged by its 
progress as well as by its status at a 
given date. A poor school that is 
improving may be more worthy of 
accreditation than a much better 
school which is steadily deteriorat- 
ing. 

8. Change is a universal law. 
Methods of accreditation, like the 
schools themselves, must be flexible, 
easily modified, kept up-to-date. 
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9, Accrediting materials must be 
brief enough to be usable but exten- 
ave enough to be valid. A balance 
must be struck between practicability 
md comprehensiveness. Extensive 
ampling is required, rather than 











complete measurement. The samples, 
however, must be significant factors 
that actually characterize the school 
ind possess real discriminatory value. 

10. If criteria for evaluation are 
uficiently flexible, extensive, and 
thorough, they need not be applied 
snnually. Changes of administration 
or other unusual conditions may jus- 
tify reconsideration of accreditation 
at special times. Partial evaluations 
may be made from time to time. Con- 
tinuous self-evaluation is important. 

11. The methods of accreditation 
should be such as will require the 
interest and participation of the en- 
tire school staff. They should not be 


| limited to statistical blanks filled 


out by clerical assistants or to infor- 
mation furnished by the principal 
alone. 

12. The primary function of ac- 


' ceditation should be stimulation 


toward growth and improvement, 
not merely inspection and admission 
to membership in an association. 
The experimental study of accredi- 
tation made last year by the Cooper- 
ative Study of Secondary School 
Standards involved 200 representa- 
tive high schools from every part of 
the country. Thirty-two were private 
schools, 168 public. They varied in 
size from 20 to nearly 10,000 pupils. 
A definite effort was made to secure 
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schools of varied quality, from very 
inferior to very superior ones. 

These schools were studied by 
seven different methods, the relative 
weight given to each being indicated 
below: 








Percentage 

1. Evaluative criteria .................-.... 40 

a) Educational program .......... 20 

b) Staff 10 

7) | | eh ee eee Renta tare 4 

@) Administration — ............... 6 

2. Field committee judgments ........ 20 
3. Progress as measured by standard 

tests 20 

4. College success of pupils ......... 6 

5. Noncollege success of pupils .... 4 

6. Judgments of pupils ............... 6 

7. Judgments of parents ................ 4 

100 


1. Each school prepared in ad- 
vance extensive information concern- 
ing its philosophy and purposes, 
curriculum, pupil-activity program, 
library service, guidance service, in- 
struction, staff, educational outcomes, 
plant, and administration. This ma- 
terial was analyzed and appraised by 
a committee of experienced educa- 
tors who visited the school for a 
period of two to ten days and made 
a detailed examination. More than 
1,100 items in the above areas have 
been checked and more than 500 
evaluations made. These are known 
as the Evaluative Criteria. 

2. In addition to collecting and 
evaluating the extensive data indi- 
cated in the previous paragraph, the 
committees made a general qualita- 
tive valuation of each school, taking 
into consideration especially the un- 
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derlying philosophy of the school, its 
environment, and the adaptation of 
the school to local needs and condi- 
tions. 

3. In order to measure pupil 
progress a series of nine psycholog- 
ical, achievement, and social attitudes 
tests was given to approximately 100 
pupils in each school in the early 
fall of 1936-37. In the late spring 
of 1937 equivalent forms of the same 
tests were given to the same pupils. 
The tests were administered under 
uniform conditions by ten men who 
went to the schools for this express 
purpose. These tests, over 300,000 
in number, were all scored in the 
Washington office and are being 
interpreted and analyzed. 

4. To judge the schools by their 
products as well as by their processes, 
two special studies were carried out. 
For the first, the names of nearly 
13,000 graduates of the cooperating 
schools were sent to the registrars 
of the colleges and universities they 
had entered. The latter supplied in- 
formation concerning the subsequent 
scholastic success of the pupils. The 
returns form an excellent measure of 
the success of the different schools 
from the standpoint of college prep- 
aration. 

5. To measure the noncollege suc- 
cess of pupils a follow-up study has 
been made of 7,000 former stu- 
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dents of the cooperating schools who 
did not continue their formal edy. 
cation beyond the high school level, 

6 and 7. The opinions of over 
17,000 pupils were secured on mat. 
ters relating to important phases of 


their school experience. Opinions | 


were also secured from parents of 
over 7,000 members of the graduat- 
ing classes. 

Approximately 138 significant 
features have been measured or eval. 
uated by one means or another. Not 
all of these, of course, are equally 
important, and some may be of no 
significance whatever for purposes of 
accreditation. Relative weights have 
been assigned them on the basis of 
committee judgment and experience. 

Ultimately, however, their signif. 
cance and validity will be tested by 
statistical analysis. 

When the schools have been ar 
ranged in order of educational ex. 
cellence according to the composite 
of all measures they will be divided 
into superior (25 percent), average 
(50 percent), and inferior (25 per- 
cent) groups. Each feature mei- 
sured will be tested by finding the 
extent to which it is characteristic of 
the superior schools and is not chat- 
acteristic of the inferior ones. This 
will permit a selection of the most 
valid and significant features for 
school measurement. 


Walter Crosby Eells is Coordinator of the Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Standards. Reported 
from the Bulletin of the Department of Secondary- 


School Principals, XXII (March, 1938), 31-50. 
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GEOMETRY—A WAY OF THINKING 


H. C. CHRISTOFFERSON 


In the Mathematics Teacher 


a STUDENT of geometry who 
gets the most out of his work will 
learn two types of things: first, many 
facts and principles about form and 
space; and, second, the nature of 
sound proof. He will never again be 
content with statements which mere- 
ly seem to be true. He will demand 
proof and will require that proof to 
be clear, correct, and precise. Be- 
cause Of the simple and concrete na- 
ture of the ideas with which geome- 
try deals, the nature of rigorous 
ptoof is illustrated with relative ease. 
One objective of geometry teach- 
ing is to show when and where the 
pattern of thinking so clearly illus- 
trated in geometry can be used in 
nongeometric situations. 

In geometric reasoning, proof is 
dependent on definitions, previous 
theorems, and postulates. The same 
elements are often involved in non- 
geometric thinking. For example: 

If all standing water is covered 
with a film of oil, then there will be 
no mosquitoes. 

It is evident that this nongeometric 
theorem has a premise or hypothesis: 
“all standing water is covered with 
afilm of oil,” and a conclusion: 
“there will be no mosquitoes.” The 
proof consists in showing that the 
conclusion necessarily follows from 
the premise. The following items 
are suggestive of proof: 

1. The mosquito lays its eggs omy 
in standing water. 


2. The eggs hatch out into larvae 
which float on the surface of the 
water, where they breathe air. 

3. Oil being lighter than water 
covers the surface and prevents their 
breathing. 

4. Larvae cannot live without air. 

5. Therefore, as soon as the pres- 
ent mosquitoes die, there will be no 
more, since the young will be killed. 

Each of these statements must be 
convincingly supported. For  in- 
stance, if some mosquitoes laid their 
eggs in the ground or if some lar- 
vae obtained oxygen from the water 
like fish do or if their breathing 
tubes extended through the oil, or 
other exceptions are made, the whole 
argument would be void. These 
statements must all be established. 
They are like postulates or previous 
theorems in geometry. If any of 
them is not true, the whole reasoning 
structure crumbles. 

Notice, too, that there are sev- 
eral terms which need definition: 
all, standing, film. Most terms are 
undefined—that is, their meaning is 
known by common usage. But a 
“film” of oil, how thin is that? Does 
“standing” water include what may 
be standing for a day or two after a 
heavy rain? Does “all” standing 
water include water in an old bucket 
behind the garage, a lake, a swamp, 
the ocean? Just what does it include? 

Clear, accurate, precise thinking in 
any situation will involve many un- 
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defined terms and some definitions, 
several statements accepted without 
proof (postulates), and some state- 
ments for which proof will be neces- 
sary. Inductive and deductive rea- 
soning are both involved, as well as 
direct and indirect proof. 

While deductive reasoning in non- 
geometric situations resembles in 
many ways the same reasoning in 
geometry, there are striking differ- 
ences. The dependence of the con- 
clusion on the premise and on other 
conclusions which may be thought 
of as postulates or previous theorems 
is, of course, exactly the same. The 
chief difference lies in the number 
and complexity of both postulates 
and previous theorems, as illustrated 
in the example above. Then, too, 
clear definitions of technical terms 
are needed. They are often lacking 
in mongeometric reasoning. The 
phrase ‘‘grease the car” does not in- 
clude grease for the wheel bearings, 
transmission, or differential, nor oil 
for the engine, though sometimes 
it seems to include grease for the up- 
holstery. “Thirty days net” is not 
a hair net that lasts for 30 days. 

The importance of postulates can 
be indicated by a single example: In 
Germany, Italy, Russia, or Japan all 
reasoning about war, conquest, or 
the rights of individuals is based on 
postulates of government, quite dif- 
ferent from ours, which are accepted 
without proof. 

In deductive reasoning one proves 
a general conclusion by supporting 
it with generalizations previously 
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proved or accepted. Such proof is 
often spoken of as being mathemati- 
cally rigorous, meaning that the con. 
clusion is the correct and only one 
which can follow from the premise 
and conclusions on which it is based, 
Deductive thinking is used in “if. 
then” situations where certain condi- 
tions involve inevitable conse. 
quences: 

If the air is oversaturated, rain 
will form. 

If the valve is not properly seated, 
the compression will be poor. 

If the head of your golf club 
comes in too slowly, you will get a 
slice, if too rapidly, a hook. 

But much of our so-called think- 
ing is not rigorous, but purely induc- 
tive. Mary has red hair and is jolly; 
Tom has red hair and is jolly; there- 
fore, all red-haired people are jolly. 


Finally, converses and opposites | 


in geometry are never accepted with- 
out proof. Unfortunately, in non- 
geometric thinking they are too often 
assumed to be true. The advertiser 
who shows beautiful girls on a 
cigarette advertisement hopes the ob- 
server will not only generalize but 
also accept the opposite, the con- 
verse, and the opposite of the con- 
verse. Here they are: 

a) The generalization based on 
inductive thinking: All beautiful 
girls smoke X cigarettes, or, if you 
are beautiful you will smoke X cig- 
arettes. 

b) The opposite: If you are not 
beautiful, you will not smoke X 
cigarettes. 














GEOMETRY—A WAY OF THINKING 


c) The converse: If you smoke X 
cigarettes, you will be beautiful. 

d) The opposite of the converse: 
If you do not smoke X cigarettes, 
you will not be beautiful. 

Converses need proof. They are 
true only when the premise is neces- 
saty, not merely sufficient, for the 
conclusion. Right angles are equal, 
but equal angles are not always right 
angles. “Right angles” is not neces- 
saty to equality, even though sufh- 
cient. 

Geometries seldom mention false 
converses and opposites, and thus 
probably mislead students into think- 
ing that all converses and opposites 
are true. 

Converses are often involved in 
indirect proof. Another useful form 
consists in proving a statement true 
by proving the opposite false. The 
indirect method is very common in 
nongeometric situations, being in 
fact much more common than direct 
reasoning. Often it is the most ef- 
fective method. The man’s death was 
either caused by poisoning or not. 
The car stops at the crossing or not. 

Sometimes indirect reasoning does 
not involve the use of opposites but 
the elimination of possibilities until 
only one is left. I lost my umbrella 
this morning. I may have left it on 
the street car, at the bank, the drug 
store, the department store, or on 
the street car coming home. I re- 


member that when I left the bank it 
caught in the door, so the first three 
are eliminated. When I left the drug 
store I met my friend George and I 
recall that I pretended to strike him 
with it. So I must have left it at 
the department store. 

Indirect reasoning is commonly 
used (1) in finding a book in a li- 
brary, (2) in finding an address in a 
classified directory, (3) in repairing 
a car or a radio, (4) in planning a 
meal, (5) in deciding what bait to 
use in fishing, (6) or what play to 
use in football, (7) or what dress to 
wear to a party. 

To summarize, careful thinking in 
any field involves definitions of 
terms used, usually some postulates 
and previously proved conclusions, 
and frequently converses and oppo- 
sites. In nongeometric thinking the 
postulates are often complex and 
not recognized as postulates. Con- 
clusions are too often accepted with- 
out analysis of the bases on which 
they rest. Generalizing from a few 
cases (inductive thinking) is too 
common. 

In geometry the postulates are 
clearly and simply stated. Proofs 
give the authority for every step. It 
is easy to find the statements on 
which proof depends. Thus geom- 
etry illustrates how thinking must be 
done if it is to be sound, dependable, 
rigorous. 


H. C. Christofferson is Professor of Mathematics at 
Miami University. Reported from the Mathematics 
Teacher, XXXI (April, 1938), 147-55. 
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SOCIAL ARTS FOR BOYS 


NELL PELPHREY 


In Practical Home Economics 


a boy as well as the girl needs 
education for personal and everyday 
living, and no subject can make a 
more worthwhile contribution to 
this end than can homemaking. If 
homemaking is taught to boys these 
questions then arise: Should it be 
taught to boys alone or to boys and 
gitls together? Should it be taught 
as a separate course or as part of 
other subjects? In what grade should 
it be taught? What should be in- 
cluded? 

In an attempt to answer some of 
these questions I conducted an ex- 
perimental course in the ninth 
grade, working one semester with 
boys alone, and the next with boys 
and girls together. The tentative 
course included the following topics, 
the figures denoting the number of 
lessons devoted to each in an 18 
weeks’ course: Living with Others 
(12), Earning and Spending Money 
(9), Everyday Manners (15), Foods 
(20), Practical First-Aid (9), 
Clothing (15), Choosing a Voca- 
tion (7). 

The course was first taught to a 
group of boys whose homes repre- 
sented an average cross-section of 
the community. Before class work 
started they filled out information 
sheets giving a picture of their 
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Nell Pelphrey teaches home economics in the Lan- 

caster, Kentucky, High School. Reported from 

Practical Home Economics, XV (December, 1937), 
435, 468-71. 


homes and their home activities, 
From this data they planned the 
units they considered should be 
taught. The units suggested were 
practically the same as those planned. 
At the end of the semester the group 
suggested that more laboratory work 
should have been given, especially 
in the units on food, and asked that 
more time be devoted to social usage 
and leisure activities. 

With slight changes I taught the 
course the following year to boys 
and girls together. The same pro- 
cedure as before was used for plan. 
ning the work. This group suggested 
that more time be devoted to cloth. 
ing, preparation of foods, care of 
rooms, buying articles for the home. 

With both groups, attitude, inter- 


est, and cooperation were good. The} 
boys were often more enthusiastic | 
and original than the girls. They) 
were particularly interested in ques-| 
tions of everyday social usage, such| 
as manners in dating and dancing | 
meeting the public, and especially | 
dress for various occasions. In the} 
class for boys alone these questions § 


were discussed with greater freedom. 


In the mixed class personal prob | 


lems were often evaded. The boys 
often appeared to have greater pride 


in cleanliness than some of the girls. 7 
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oe FLOOD of spectacular ex- 
amples of the fact that education to- 
day throughout the world is gener- 
ally focused on the achievement of 
relatively narrow nationalistic and 
political purposes is apparent to one 
who has recently visited schools in 
many lands. 

In the universities of India, for 
example, one sees Indian students 
attempting to gain an education 
through the medium of English, the 
language of the overlord. While we 
were in Calcutta, Tagore declared 
that the intellectual keenness of 
Indian students was being dulled by 
the necessity of studying in a lan- 
guage indefinite and obscure to them. 

The children of Java, with its 40 
million population, learn songs 


_*h¢§ about the marriage of Princess 
1astic F 
They } 
ques: | 
such | 


Juliana, ruler of some eight and a 
half million Dutchmen on the other 
side of the earth. 

In China, schools at every level 
were directed towards the all-im- 


| portant aim of achieving national 
- the F 


unity and patriotism. A people his- 
torically individualistic were remak- 
ing their educational aims and prac- 
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ride 


zirls. 











tices as one means of preparing 
against the Japanese menace, which 
they foresaw all too accurately. 

We saw thousands of boys and 
girls of all ages in Japan docilely fol- 
lowing their teachers in long cues 
and reverently worshipping before 
the political-religious Shinto shrines. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES ON A 35,000-MILE JOURNEY 


JOHN K. AND MARGARET A. NORTON 


In the Journal of the American Association of University Women 


In the universities we heard about 
the ‘‘new traditionalism,’ a move- 
ment that emphasizes loyalty to an- 
cient ideals, many of which stem 
back to a feudalistic and militaristic 
civilization. 

In Russia there is no attempt to 
hide the fact that the most important 
aim of education is to develop loyal 
adherents to Soviet leaders, to in- 
culcate their ideals, and to make all 
the population effective participants 
in the process of achieving these 
ideals. 

The repeated utterance of “Heil 
Hitler’ in German schools, accom- 
panied by the Nazi salute, is spectac- 
ular evidence that their purpose is 
to inculcate personal loyalty to na- 
tionalistic rulers and aims. 

Of course, children do learn to 
read, write, and cipher in these coun- 
tries but it is the atmosphere and 
tone of the situation which fills the 
American with amazement. Accord- 
ing to our definition, most of the 
schools of the world are not genuine 
educational institutions. Their aim 
is not to create thinking citizens, 
competent to criticize their rulers and 
to develop their own political pur- 
poses. 

There are some exceptions. The 
Folk High Schools of Denmark are 
as different and individual in their 
purposes and curriculum as one could 
imagine. Even though the central 
government appropriates substantial 
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amounts for the support of these in- 
stitutions, it leaves them wholly in- 
dependent in the development of 
their programs. The result is some 
60 institutions of the most diverse 
character. One school we visited 
emphasized international good will 
and understanding as the central 
theme of its curriculum. In another 
folk high school the curriculum is 
concerned with such matters as the 
organization and management of co- 
operatives and the training of execu- 
tives in labor organizations. One 
familiar with and sympathetic toward 
the educational ideals of America 
feels at home in the folk high 
schools of Denmark. But he real- 
izes that the spirit which they 
exemplify is the exception, rather 
than the rule, among the school sys- 
tems of the world. 

The increasing extension and dis- 
semination of educational facilities 
is another universal phenomenon 
which one observes on a world tour 
while a third characteristic is the 
school’s preoccupation with tradi- 
tional activities and their relative 
aloofness from the current, pressing 
life needs of the rank and file of the 
people. 

In regions where one child in four 
dies before reaching its first birthday, 
a doubt may arise as to the merit of 
spending most of the educational 
budget on a literacy curriculum. In 
regions still cursed with malaria, 
health instruction focused on the 
anatomy of the human body does not 
appear wholly rational. In regions 
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where superstitions and race and caste 
hatreds stand between the peopk 
and economic and spiritual regener. 
ation, it is surprising to find cu. 
riculums dealing with the analysis of 
Shakespearean plays and other con. 
tent transplanted from western cul. 
ture and equally remote from the in. 
terests and needs of an oriental 
people. 

These situations come nearer to 
being the rule than the exception 
But thrilling examples of creative 
educational leadership are encoun. 
tered here and there. In Java and 
Bali there are a number of Taman 
Siswa (literally “‘people’s home”) 
schools. Here one finds enthusiastic 
and superior young native teacher 
carrying on a realistic type of educa. 
tion. The aim is to teach the tradi- 
tions of native culture as well a 
western tool subjects. The artistic 


talents of the native people, which} 
take a variety of forms, are capital-| 


ized rather than ignored. 
In one project near Shanghai 


young people from the surrounding} 


area were demonstrating improved 
agricultural and horticultural meth- 


ods and practical truck gardening | 
The women are taught community | 
health, infant care, cooking, knitting, | 
and weaving. An important feature | 
is a modern Cooperative Farmers | 
Association. The object of the experi: | 
ment is to lift farm and village life 7 


to higher levels so that young people 
will be content to stay at home and 


become leaders in their local commu: | 


nities. 














NOTES ON A 35,000-MILE JOURNEY 
das} (‘In closing, the temptation cannot agency of modern civilized nations. 
people be resisted to comment on education Considered as a whole, our schools 
gene} in the United States against the back- are probably the best in the world. 
1 cu. ground of a world in school. One Certainly they are the best schools 
ysis off might cite with satisfaction the fact for a democracy. In foreign coun- 
r con} that the rest of the world is follow- tries rampant centralization and its 
n cul} ing the example set by the United unlovely twin, dictatorship, at the 
he in. States of looking on universal, free same time that they extend education, 
-ienta| Public education as an essential also abolish it. 

- to John K. and Margaret A. Norton are members oj 
ption. the faculty of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
eative sity. Reported from the Journal of the American 
coun. Association of University Women, XXXI (April, 
: and 1938), 143-48. 
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ee WALTER H. GAuMNITZ, Senior Specialist in Rural Education 
hich Problems, U.S. Office of Education: ‘‘Even the most superficial 
as examination of American life today will show that most of the 
ital: factors which made the one-teacher school so indispensable to our 
earlier history are still active in thousands of places. Many country 
ghai roads are still poor, the climate is still severe, and the farms are still 
ding | large and growing larger. The importance of the one-teacher school 
oved | in the total picture may be on the wane but it still forms a signifi- 
reth. | cant part of our school system and it promises to continue to do so 
ing. | for generations to come. To regard this institution as a thing of the 
nity | past no longer justifying the time and effort of school leaders to 
ing | seek improvement would seem from the statistics and arguments 
turell available to be an erroneous point of view and a short-sighted 
me ‘ policy. 
pees W. CaRSON RYAN JR., Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
life F of Teaching: “The best prepared educational workers of our day 
opie are the nursery school teachers, the school social workers (‘visiting 
and | teachers’), and a few of the leaders in parent education, because 
mu- their training has been built on a more nearly adequate concern for 
human relationships.” 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR COMMUNITY USE 


N. L. ENGELHARDT 
In the Journal of Adult Education 


UBLIC school building in the 
United States has followed more or 
less traditional patterns. The class- 
rooms have been planned to meet the 
traditional needs of the day school, 
and the service units—gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, cafeterias—have been 
incorporated into the main structures 
to conform with precedent. To be 
sure, the planning of school build- 
ings has advanced significantly. 
Auditoriums with exits at ground 
level have replaced the earlier ‘‘as- 
sembly halls” hazardously located on 
third or fourth story levels under the 
roof. Kindergartens, shops, and 
home economics units have found 
their way out of damp, ill-lighted 
basements. Fireproof construction, 
modern plumbing, improvements in 
heating, lighting, and ventilation 
have made the modern school build- 
ing safe and sanitary. But its at- 
mosphere is still highly institutional- 
ized, and it lacks the attractive and 
cultural features that might well 
characterize the schools of a demo- 
cratic people. 

In the past, too little attention has 
been given to the adaptability of 
school buildings to the changing 
needs of the community. Architects 
and boards of education have crystal- 
lized their ideas about new buildings 
out of the experiences of their youth. 
Our vast outlays of money for school 
construction—between three and 
four hundred millions annually— 
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have provided structures that are 
used, for the most part, only five 
hours of the school day. The public 
ought to have wider returns from its 
investment. 

The modern school should be a 
community school. It should be the 
local museum, with evidences of past 
local achievements. The school li- 
brary should attract patronage from 
the whole community. In the shops, 
adults as well as youths should ac- 
quire new skills and enjoy new ex- 
periences. The home economics 
laboratories should stimulate home 
improvements for women of all ages. 
The gymnasium facilities, including 
lockers and showers, should be plan- 
ned for adult play as well as in terms 
of basketball requirements. The 
school auditorium should be a place 
where adults constantly participate 
in stage productions of their own, in 
forum discussions, in experiences 
leading to greater skills and higher 
appreciation in the fine arts. 

A school adapted to community 


needs can be developed only as new f 
criteria of planning are recognized [ 


and faulty, traditional concepts of 


planning are discarded. At present, | 


few buildings have been planned 


which give enough specific attention [ 


to adult and community needs. Ap- 


parently superintendents do not | 
stress adult education in planning 7 
buildings, and in many communities f 
the additional cost of facilities for 7 
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adult education is sufficient reason 
for complete neglect of these fea- 
tures. Yet in many cases, adaptations 
of day schools to promote adult edu- 
cation would involve slight, if any, 
additional cost. 

The central auditorium in a school 
house was originally designed to 
permit rapid movement of pupils be- 
tween classrooms and auditorium. 
No educational gain was implied in 
this centralized placement. A cen- 
trally located auditorium is often 
difficult to cut off from the rest of 
the building, its stage facilities are 
usually limited, stage properties are 
difficult to store and handle, proxim- 
ity to workshops and art room is 
often not provided, and conditions 
in general conflict with community 
use. Such auditoriums frequently 
cost from $50,000 to $100,000. A 
similar sum spent on an auditorium 
easily approachable from out of 
doors, with better stage facilities, 
and workshops of fine arts, indus- 
trial arts, home economics, and stage- 
craft situated nearby, would prove 
more satisfactory for school pur- 
poses and infinitely superior for the 
advancement of adult interests. 

Many communities might well 
follow the example already set by 
several of placing libraries strategi- 
cally for both school and public use. 
The community museum may well 
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be associated with social science lab- 
oratories. The same space can serve 
school speech classes and adult 
forums. The social program of the 
school could utilize rooms that 
would serve for adult clubs, discus- 
sion groups, or social gatherings. 

For easy access and freedom from 
interference with school activities, 
recreational spaces to meet adult 
needs are preferably located on the 
outer periphery of the building, or 
in a semidetached relationship to the 
main structure. The demands of the 
day school for air and sunlight dic- 
tate a similar placement. The money 
spent on concrete seats for spectators 
in gymnasiums might go far toward 
providing other much-needed recrea- 
tional space. 

Most of these proposals involve 
no additional costs; they are sugges- 
tions for more intelligent planning, 
resulting in wider educational re- 
turns on the original investment. 

Most communities will plan only 
one schoolhouse in a generation. 
Hence every possible utilization of 
the school plant should be planned 
in advance. The community will 
build the building best adapted to its 
needs only after the public has been 
encouraged to discuss those needs 
widely and openly, and the sugges- 
tions of laymen as well as educators 
have been invited. 


N. L. Engelhardt is a consultant on school build. 
ings to architects and boards of education, Reported 
from the Journal of Adult Education, X (April, 


1938), 154-57. 











WHY CONSUMER EDUCATION? 


HENRY HARAP 
In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


Some years ago I made a com- 
prehensive study of the consumption 
habits of the American people. At 
that time I found the basic difficulty 
in consumption was inadequacy of 
income. The majority of families 
were financially unable to live up to 
even a moderate standard of decency 
and health. I could discover no ac- 
ceptable standard of living that did 
not exclude from 40 to 80 percent 
of the nation’s families. 

With an inadequate income, the 
average family faces the problem of 
attaining the highest level of living 
possible with its present resources. 
And day by day the masses are blun- 
dering in their habits of consump- 
tion. Unwittingly, they reject beauty, 
health, and comfort. They are ignor- 
ant of the most economic habits of 
purchasing and using food, clothing, 
shelter, fuels. Cheap foods having 
high food value are underconsumed, 
while expensive foods are overcon- 
sumed. Their clothing is insufficient 
in quantity and inferior in quality. 

Advertising exploits this consumer 
ignorance. In the past three decades 
buying habits of the public have been 
markedly changed. While higher 
wages and technological improve- 
ments are important causes, adver- 
tising also played an important role. 
It certainly accounts for the rapid in- 
crease in the consumption of luxuries, 
cigarettes, cosmetics, and for the ac- 
celeration of style change. 
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A recent investigation showed 
that 28 percent of the advertising 
space in one of the most popular 
women’s magazines was sold to 
clients making explicit or implied 
misstatements of facts. A monthly 
with a circulation of over two mil- 
lion had 46 untruthful advertise. 
ments, another 32, and a third 40. 

The radio, the press, and the mo- 
tion picture are for hire to those 
with goods to sell. As a result, these 
great vehicles of mass communica- 
tion are often carriers of misinforma- 
tion. The masses of the people 
accept uncritically the effusions of 
unscrupulous promoters. They are 
accumulating a new body of fears 
and superstitions. Advertising char- 
latans masquerading as scientists 
have invented 93 hitherto unclassi- 
fied human afflictions for which their 
brand of hokum is the specific 
remedy. Against these tremendous 


forces the school must wage a counter | 


attack. 

Usually a social need is crystalized 
in lay opinion before it is recog- 
nized by the school. Although the 
school has made scattered efforts to 


educate the consumer, lay organiza- | 
tions have waged the more intensive | 


campaign in behalf of the buying 
public. The National League of 
Women Voters, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, and 


the National Federation of Business | 
and Professional Women’s Clubs | 
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have campaigned for better food 
and drug legislation, quality stand- 
ards, and labeling of consumer 
goods; and have urged the need for 
consumer education. The American 
Medical Association has waged a 
vigorous campaign against nostrums 
and quackery, and in its popular 
journal, Hygeza, it attempts to give 
correct information about health and 
qutrition to counteract the misin- 
formation emanating from commer- 
cal sources. The American Home 
Economics Association has a long 
record of activity in the interest of 
the consumer. 

The rapid spread of the coopera- 
tive movement in America will 
stimulate an interest in every phase 
of the economics of consumption. 
According to recent reports, there 
are now more than 6,500 consum- 
ets’ cooperatives, with 1,800,000 
members. The appearance of at least 
16 national periodicals devoted to 
consumption is further evidence of a 
lively interest in the field of con- 
sumption. 

A number of state and federal 
agencies supply consumer informa- 
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tion of various sorts, but these serv- 
ices are not entirely helpful in 
specific buying situations in the re- 
tail market. For this reason three 
organizations have arisen which, 
month by month, tell the consumer 
what goods and services to buy. 
While these purchasing guides reach 
only about 100,000 homes directly, 
their recommendations spread rapid- 
ly by word of mouth. 

It is obvious from the recent 
growth of lay organizations and pub- 
lications that the public is receptive 
toward consumer education. The 
school, which is the great institu- 
tion dedicated to the common wel- 
fare, ought to assume the burden of 
consumer education. Some progress 
has been made in adding consumer 
content to the school curriculum. But 
the slowness of the school to accept 
responsibility for developing effec- 
tive consumers is one phase of a 
more fundamental difficulty — the 
failure of the school to educate for 
living. Only as progress is made 
toward this goal can we expect an 
increasing emphasis on the education 
of the consumer. 


. 


Henry Harap is a member of the faculty of George 

Peabody College for Teachers. Reported from the 

Journal of Educational Sociology,y XI (March, 
1938), 387-97. 
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Y RADUATES oP"1940 and thereafter of the University of 
Kansas College of Liberal Arts must pass an examination 
showing their ability to write clear, effective English before 


they may enroll for the senior year. 








HIGHER EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 


JAMES B. CONANT 


od PROXIMATELY a century 
ago a period of educational reform 
commenced in which we are still liv- 
ing. Liberal and democratic ideas 
began their devastating attack on the 
18th century educational system 
largely conceived in the aristocratic 
tradition. There were two aspects of 
this democratic reform: Jefferson 
proposed to train an intellectual 
aristocracy. Jacksonian Democracy 
on the contrary, preached the doctrine 
of equal educational privilege for all. 

I apply the word democratic to 
both these elements because, to my 
mind, Jefferson’s proposal ‘“‘to cull 
from every condition of our people 
the natural aristocracy of talent and 
virtue” was so democratic as to be 
revolutionary. 

But the problem of “culling the 
natural aristocracy from every condi- 
tion of our people” is more complex 
and difficult than Jefferson imagined. 
We have only begun to envisage the 
ways and means of approximating 
his ideal. Clearly the basic conditions 
are universal elementary education 
and universal opportunities for sec- 
ondary education. Toward the first 
goal we have made great strides. 
Relatively little talent is lost to the 
country because of lack of educa- 
tional opportunities on the lowest 
level. When we consider high 
school, college, and university, how- 
ever, the case is quite otherwise. 
Only about 63 percent of those be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 17 attend 
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high school, and only 11 percent of 
those between 18 and 21 attend 
college. 

The proportion of the population 
now receiving a higher education 
may be too large or too small. This 
is not an easy question to answer, 
But only the most unrealistic opti 
mist can believe that the accident 
interplay of social and economic 
forces has resulted in the selection 
of the right 11 percent of our youth 
for college work. 

So far as the professional schools 
are concerned, I am inclined to think 
that too many rather than too few 
students are in attendance. Certain. 
ly before any institution embarks on 
an expansion of the student body ia 
a professional school, the authorities 
concerned should consider carefull 
the employment situation in thi 
particular vocation. I doubt if so 
ciety can make a graver mistake than 
to provide advanced, specialized edu- 
cation to men and women wh 
subsequently are unable to use this 
training. Quite apart from economi 
consideration, the existence of any 
large number of highly educated per 
sons whose ambitions have been 
frustrated is unhealthy for any ne 


tion, as the German experience in thf 


postwar decade should warn us. The 
problem of unemployment in the 
learned professions is likely to be 
come more acute in this country # 


the relative proportion of adults inf 
the population increases. This 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


deserves our most serious attention. 

Let me assume, if I may, that no 
increase is needed in the number of 
students in our professional schools. 
It does not follow, however, that all 
is well with the present situation. On 
the contrary, a revolutionary change 
ismuch to be desired. I suggest that 
the country at large would benefit 
by elimination of at least a quarter, 
or perhaps one-half, of those now 
enrolled for advanced university 
work, and the substitution of others 
of more talent in their places. That 
there is a large untapped reservoir, 
of such promising material I do not 
doubt. 

The opportunities for higher edu- 
cation are very unequally divided in 
this country between youths in the 
large cities and those who dwell in 
small or rural communities. Every 
metropolitan center has one or more 
large universities where a profes- 
sional education can be obtained at 
low cost if the student lives at home. 
No such privilege is available to the 
youth who lives beyond commuting 
range. What is the remedy? To lo- 
cate universities at every crossroad? 
Hardly. The one way to provide a 
university education for the promis- 
ing youths now debarred by eco- 
nomic or geographic factors is by 
generous subsidy. 

There can be no question that the 
scholarship system has been gravely 
abused. It is a wasteful process to 
have two institutions bidding against 
one another for the same boy. When 
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five percent of the country’s families 
receive an annual income of $5,000 
or more, it is quite clear why this 
competition occurs. The boy or girl 
who does not live at home and who 
will accept a scholarship of tuition or 
less, must have some resources. Can 
anyone believe that any large propor- 
tion of such youths come from the 
80 percent of our families whose 
income is $2,000 or less? It is per- 
fectly evident that the colleges and 
universities have been fishing in one 
small pond. They have been con- 
cerned, by and large, with a compe- 
tition for the most promising youths 
in the income-tax-paying group, and 
probably 90 percent of the country’s 
youth are not to be found in this 
class. 

A sound scholarship policy will 
adjust the stipend to the financial 
needs of the student. If he is com- 
pletely devoid of financial resources 
the award must be large enough to 
cover all the expenses of an educa- 
tion away from home. To pay this 
same amount to a boy whose family 
can provide a portion of the requi- 
site amount is both a waste of pre- 
cious funds and a dubious advantage 
to the boy. In connection with our 
“National Scholarships” at Harvard 
we have worked out a sliding scale. 
From the study of a great many ac- 
tual cases we have constructed tables 
which guide us in adjusting the sti- 
pend of each successful applicant. For 
example, we estimate that a family 
with three or four dependents and 
an income of $2,000 can hardly be 
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expected to contribute more than 
$100 or $200 a year to a son’s edu- 
cation. We provide the balance to 
make up the total amount ($1,000) 
needed for all expenses of the fresh- 
man year at Harvard. On the other 
hand, a family with an income of 
over $5,000 and one or two children 
should be able to provide almost the 
total requisite amount. 

The award of a “National Scholar- 
ship” is made in the first instance 
solely on the grounds of merit. The 
stipend is adjusted in the way men- 
tioned; the brilliant applicant from 
a well-to-do family receives a small 
sum as a prize. The amount of the 
award is not made public. 

Certain features of this system 
might not be of value in another in- 
stitution, but as to the importance of 
the “‘sliding-scale” principle I ven- 
ture to be quite dogmatic. Unless the 
universities supply scholarships with 
large stipends to boys without finan- 
cial backing, they cannot “cull from 
every condition of our people” that 
natural aristocracy to which Jeffer- 
son referred. 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


As to college education apart from 
university education—a certain type 
of college, unlike universities can be 
widely distributed. A general col- 
lege education can undoubtedly be 
given at greatly reduced cost since 
the students live at home. The ques. 
tion remains as to what proportion 
of the population should receive a 
college education. A two-year course 
in a junior college might conceivably 
be desirable for every boy and girl, 
though many educators doubt the 
value even of high school for certain 
types of students. But a university 
education for all is a contradiction in 
terms. We need have no fear lest 
the Jacksonian tradition of educ- 
tion for all perish. But the Jeffer- 
sonian tradition has never taken deep 
root even in the land of its birth. 
We must continually urge upon the 
country the desirability of education 
with the selective process in mind. 
This much is certain: selection of 
promising students from all ec 
onomic levels for higher education in 
the universities is essential for the 
continued vitality of democracy. 


James B. Conant is President of Harvard Univer- 

sity. Reported from an address before the American 

Association of School Administrators, March 2, 
1938, at Atlantic City, N. J. 


<SUPERSTITIOUS beliefs among pupils were not reduced 
following five semesters of general science work it was dis- 
covered by Rosalind M. Zapf who reports her findings in 
the Journal of Educational Research for March. However, 
such beliefs were definitely reduced following a period of 


instruction directed toward this end. 
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AS THE BUSINESS MAN SEES OUR SCHOOLS 


FRANK E, BRADBURY 


In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


Ho begin with, the high school 
cannot really be blamed—or cred- 
ited—for the final product which 
knocks at the door of industry. Other 
factors enter in—the family, the en- 
vironment, and the primary educa- 
tion. I am inclined to believe that 
many of the characteristics of the 
graduate may be ascribed more to 
the training of the primary and 
grammar grades than to that re- 
ceived in the high school. However, 
the high schools and junior colleges 
ate so close to the observation of 
the business man who employs 
juniors in his organization that they 
do come definitely to his attention. 
The fact of the matter is, from 
a business man’s viewpoint, that the 
average young person is not prepared 
when he enters business life to do 
the work for which he is engaged. 
The employer definitely figures on in- 
vesting anywhere from one to sev- 
etal months in these young people 
with the anticipation that they then 
will be able to earn their own way. 
We find that a great percentage 
of young people only begin after 
they have graduated from high school 
to take inventory of themselves and 
the assets they have for the business 
world. Presumably, the secondary 


schools have given some attention 
to the vocational guidance of these 
boys and girls, but in most cases this 
seems to have failed to register. 
Possibly this is due not to the in- 
effectiveness of the instructors but 
rather to the inability of the student 
at that age to absorb and understand 
what was being told him. Years of 
observation of young people apply- 
ing for their first positions gives us 
a definite impression that the mind 
of the average young person of 18 
to 22 is in such a formative state 
that he not only is seldom sure of 
what business he would like to be 
in, but, more specifically, he does not 
even know what he enjoys doing. 
But whatever the cause, far too many 
high school graduates enter the 
world of business with no plans for 
their economic future. 

But perhaps those of us in business 
should refrain from criticizing the 
schools because they do not prepare 
their graduates for a vocation. Their 
task is to furnish the cultural back- 
ground and coming-of-age experi- 
ences, and I should say that actually 
they are doing a very satisfactory 
job. They lay the foundation on 
which the business and technical 
school can build. 


Frank E. Bradbury is owner of the Bradbury 
Placement Agency in San Francisco. Reported from 
the California Journal of Secondary Education, XIII 
(March, 1938), 143-45. 









I AM HIRED AND FIRED 


F. T. HAWLEY 
In the School Executive 


oo T was in the shadows of a gas- 
oline station that the president and 
secretary of our five-man board of 
education approached me one Friday 
evening an hour after sundown. You 
can imagine how startled I was when 
they pointed out how admirably 
fitted I was to be superintendent of 
their schools. Young and inexperi- 
enced at the time, I thought that the 
college from which I had been 
graduated must have been wrong in 
stating how a superintendent is usu- 
ally hired. 

These two men related in great 
detail what they thought was wrong 
with the present superintendent, who 
had offended them both. He had 
dared to criticize openly the secre- 
tary of the board, when the secretary 
had aspired to the position of county 
clerk. He had even written to the 
newspaper that the secretary's oppo- 
ment was better qualified and 
should, for that reason, be elected. 
The great majority of voters must 
have felt the same way for the secte- 
tary went down in ignominious de- 
feat. It was shortly after his defeat 
that the secretary pointed out the 
poor school discipline among the 
pupils, how lax the superintendent 
was, and how he seemed to lean 
toward Communism. Strange that 
none of these things had been ques- 
tioned before during the 14 years 
that the superintendent had held his 
position ! 
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The president of the board of edu. 
cation did not have quite as setioy 
a grievance, although it was seriou 
enough in his own eyes to warrant 
dismissing the superintendent. Th: 
president had an interest in a gro 
cery business and the superintendent, 
for some time, had been trading z 
the rival grocery store. Sometime, 
he even drove to another city ané 
patronized the terrible chain store, 

After I had gotten over my firs 
surprise and was breathing a bi 
more easily again, the two me 


assured me that the treasurer of th 
board could be easily won over if|f 








would but buy my gasoline at hi 
filling station. 


It was not necessary for me to app 
pear before the board for an inter 
view. Three wise men were all thi) 
were needed to clinch the deal. lf 
due time, a contract was mailed t) 
me with the signatures of the thre) 
conspirators. My destiny was manif, 
fest and my course of action quit) 
clear. There was but one satisfactory 


gasoline station as far as I was cot 


cerned. The groceries provided by 
the president of the board were gooy 
enough for me. As for my ballot, © 


certainly would not waste it on th 
secretary's opponent. 

By accident, I met one of th 
trustees some time after I had bet 
employed. He was a kindly man wit 
had been on the Board for seve! 


years because he “never caused ¥ 
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I AM HIRED AND FIRED 


any trouble at board meetings.” The 
other trustee was concerned with his 
fshing business and saw no reason 
why there should be public schools. 
He told me, when we became ac- 
quainted, that he attended school but 
two years and had turned out to be 
a success, so why go to school? 

So, merrily the embryo superin- 
tendent set out on his hazardous 
journey. Praises of the new educa- 
tional procedure were constantly be- 
ing voiced by the secretary and presi- 
dent. They patted themselves on the 
back for their far-sighted sagacity. 
With their praises ringing in my 
ears, I spent much time traveling to 
vatious schools and colleges to find 
out what was best for the school. 
The treasurer was particularly elated 


| to see me traveling about, for didn’t 
_ I buy my gas and oil at his station? 


The first climax came when I had 
to correct the fisherman’s son after 
talking had failed to produce any 


| “Wait till my father hears about 


» this! He will have you fired.” 
ctor 


| CORR 


Soon thereafter, the village preach- 
er took a hand. He desired to have a 
room in which to teach the cate- 


| chism to his flock. He insisted, in 


the face of my opinion, that such a 
procedure was right and proper. Be- 


| sides, it was a justifiable economy 


If 


[ 


measure. the superintendent 


Michigan, 


F. T. Hawley is Superintendent of the Otter Lake. 
Public Schools. Reported from the 


School Executive, LVII (March, 1938), 304. - 








agreed to the plan, it would not be 
necessary to warm the church to ac- 
complish the same purpose at some 
other time. I still objected. Even 
when he countered with, “One of 
my parish members is on the school 
board,” I would not surrender. The 
sad part of it was that this board 
member was the owner of the gaso- 
line station in the shadows of which 
I had been elevated to the superin- 
tendency. The year rolled around 
without any other casualties. 

The following year, the secretary 
laid careful plans to capture the cov- 
eted position of county clerk. By this 
time, I felt strongly that my duties 
ended with my work as teacher and 
superintendent. The secretary disa- 
greed with me. He felt that I should 
actively help him. In that way he 
made it clear that I would repay his 
efforts in my behalf. “In fact,” said 
he, “the principal of the school has 
more vote-getting possibilities than 
you do. If you don’t feel that my 
cause is worth working for, the prin- 
cipal would be glad td step into your 
position.” 

My cause was now irretrievably 
lost, for three of the five “birds” had 
flown away. I immediately began 
looking for a new job. Soon there- 
after, the principal was appointed as 
my successor. Another successful 
conference had been held in the 
shadows of the same gasoline station. 








APPLYING COMMON SENSE TO THE HOMEWORK PLAN 


WILLIAM H. Bristow 
In the Clearing House 


— Arty years ago the average 
child secured a large share of his 
education in connection with activi- 
ties carried on in home, shop, field, 
and community. As society became 
increasingly complex, the school as- 
sumed more functions. As schools 
became increasingly important, as 
complex courses of study were estab- 
lished, as new subjects were added 
to the curriculum, an increasing 
amount of time was required. Teach- 
ers were unable to finish the required 
work in school. Homework, conse- 
quently, became an established prac- 
tice, and subsequently a serious 
problem. 

In discussing the problem, T. H. 
Harris, State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation in Louisiana, says: “There is 
no reason in the world why lower 
grade pupils should be burdened 
with homework. . . . Teachers are 
paid to teach. Parents don’t get paid 
todo it.” * 

Most parents, trained under an 
older educational system, have neith- 
er the techniques nor the informa- 
tion necessary to teach children at 
home. 

The teachers’ concern over the 
homework problem is due to several 
causes: 

1. Modern teachers are interested 
in the whole child—his social, men- 
tal, and physical health as well as his 
information about things. They 
recognize the need of recreation dur- 
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ing out-of-school hours, and know 
that homework often interferes with 
such recreation. 

2. Correct practice is an impor. 
tant aspect of habit formation. Teach. 
ers do not want pupils to undertake 
exercises at home, where bad habits 
are likely to be developed which 
must be overcome later in school. 

3. Teachers know that many 
pupils do not have at home facilities 
conducive to effective study. It is 
quite impossible for a child to con. 
centrate in a living-room where there 


are other people, the radio is going f 


and there are a dozen other distrac. 
tions. 


4. Teachers recognize the educa} 


tive influence of the home and the 


community. The ‘new homework’ 


consists in encouraging interests 
which are initiated in the school 


but carry over to the home, the scouth 
troop, and various home and com) 
munity activities. Out-of-school ex) 
periences become a valuable part off 
F plan 
5. Children must learn to be eff 


the child’s education. 


fective members of home and com 


munity. Homework frequently inter) 
feres with the activities which hel) 
the pupil grow into wholesome fam) 


ily relationships. 


That the problem of homework if 
not unique to American schoolrooms) 
is shown by a recent resolution of 


the British House of Commons: 


“Resolved that in the opinion o : 
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APPLYING COMMON SENSE TO HOMEWORK 


this House, it is undesirable that 
school children should have their 
evenings occupied with homework, 
to the exclusion of rest and recrea- 
tion; and that, whenever practicable, 
preparation on the school premises 
should be substituted for home- 
work.” 

These examples point the way to 
modified procedures. W. D. Swet- 
land, Superintendent of Schools of 
Kalispell, Montana, says: “We 
have adopted a policy of no home 
work in academic subects for chil- 
dren in the elementary grades and 
junior high school. We do, however, 
encourage the reading for pleasure 
of a large number of books.” 

Some schools now definitely con- 
trol the amount of required home 
study. In Los Angeles no home 


grades, and none over the week-end 
in any grade. In the ninth grade, 
required home study is limited to 
one hour, and in the higher grades 
to one and one-half hours, for the 


Other schools have adopted the 


ed time for independent study under 


The principles which should gov- 





ern homework seem clear as follows: 

1. Teaching is no longer “lesson 
learning.” The recitation has given 
way to planning, teaching, study, 
testing. The teacher can only carry 
on this program satisfactorily where 
he can observe the methods of learn- 
ing and the work habits of children. 

2. Where homework is necessary, 
teachers should cooperate in assign- 
ments to insure that pupils are not 
overburdened. 

3. In making assignments, the 
schools should take into considera- 
tion the pupil’s home situation. Chil- 
dren should not be expected to work 
under unsatisfactory conditions 
which set up negative attitudes. 

4. The school has a real oppor- 
tunity to suggest creative activities 
which are important both to learn- 
ing and to a happy family life. Too 
frequently the disagreeable tasks 
have been assigned as homework. 

5. Blanket homework assignments 
should be avoided. In the past, it 
was the child who was ill and re- 
turned to school who was loaded up 
with extra work. Frequently the child 
who is slow but conscientious de- 
votes all out-of-school hours to meet- 
ing the demands of the school, fre- 
quently at the expense of his emo- 
tional and physical health. 


William H. Bristow is General Secretary of the 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Re- 

ported from the Clearing House, XII (March, 
1938), 387-91. 
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PUBLIC SUPPORT FOR A SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


JESSE H. NEWLON 


In the Teachers College Record 


wil SYSTEM of education that 
failed to give youth an honest pic- 
ture of American society and some 
understanding of the problems and 
possibilities of democracy in this 
country would be worse than use- 
less—it would be a positive menace 
at this point in our history. Study of 
controversial problems in the school 
is essential to the democratic proc- 
ess. But will the public support a 
realistic social studies program? 

That the problem is real cannot 
be questioned. The best social 
studies teaching may arouse the stiff- 
est opposition from certain quarters, 
for the last thing that some interests 
desire is the application of intelli- 
gence to social problems. Many per- 
sons, some with good and some 
with sinister intentions, want youth 
conditioned to accept certain social 
ideas but not educated in any true 
sense of the word. Every year leaves 
a record of teachers driven out of 
the schools and colleges for no other 
reason than that they have studied 
basic and controversial social prob- 
lems in their classrooms, or because 
of their known liberal views, or mere- 
ly because they have exercised the 
political rights of American citizens 
outside the schoolroom. Many 
teachers and administrators are timid, 
and a sort of self-imposed censor- 
ship is in operation. It is the excep- 
tional teacher who exercises fully the 
right of freedom of teaching. 
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At the same time, there is much 
that is encouraging in the situation 
in this country today. The enactment 
of loyalty oaths and the campaign 
of the superpatriots and social te. 
actionaries to control teaching have 
aroused strong resistance both with. 
in the profession and among enlight. 
ened laymen. The “Red Rider’’ Bill 
was repealed by the last Congress 
and its author, Blanton, defeated for 
re-election. In the last presidential 
campaign both major candidates 
thought the problem of sufficient im 
portance to go on record unequivo- 
cally in favor of freedom of teaching 

The most obvious obstacle to real- 
istic social education is the sheer 
negative force of social inertia, the 
reluctance to accept change. It is 
difficult for many Americans to be 


lieve that their country, with its his f 
tory of unprecedented economith 


achievement, today faces grave eco- 
nomic and political problems, and 
especially so when they are subjected 
to powerful propaganda by thos 
who, by preserving the status quo, 


youth. 
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PUBLIC SUPPORT FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


dal inertia and reaction is all that is 
vital in the democratic tradition. 
Many persons who, in respect to in- 
rests vitally affecting them think 
and act as reactionaries, in respect to 
other interests think and act as ar- 
dent believers in democracy. The 
writer has worked with members of 
boards of education, men of great 
wealth, to whom all economic liberal- 
im was anathema, but who at the 
same time would staunchly defend 
freedom of teaching in the schools 
when they understood the funda- 
mental principles involved. And 
they were usually quick to see how 
these principles were involved, for 
these men, after all, believed in 
democracy and in genuine education. 

The democratic tradition is still 
strong in this country. Teachers and 
administrators need to understand 
this tradition and to make intelligent 


| use of it. The education of the com- 


munity is, of course, paramount. 
There is no reason why teachers 
should be intimidated by the super- 


| patriots who are so active in so many 
| “patriotic’”’ societies. There is almost 


always a more enlightened element 


})) in these societies, and we must learn 
| to work constructively with it. Of 
' much greater significance are the 





many individuals and groups in every 
community who may be counted on 
to support liberal principles. Organ- 
ized labor and many cultural groups 
can be depended on for support. The 
parent-teacher associations can, on 
the whole, be relied on to support a 
forward-looking educational pro- 
gram and freedom of teaching. There 
is no more important problem for 
study and discussion by parents and 
citizens. It is possible to organize 
a public opinion in every community 
that can effectively resist the super- 
patriots and the forces of social re- 
action. 

It is essential that teachers’ organi- 
zations assume a role of leadership. 
They must cooperate actively and 
publicly with other interested citi- 
zens. Political activity of teachers in 
elections directly involving the wel- 
fare of the schools is regrettable, but 
it is often essential if the best inter- 
ests of the schools are to be pro- 
tected. Freedom of teaching is at 
bottom a political problem, just as 
is the defense of our civil liberties. 
Teachers cannot stand by indifferent 
to the struggle. They must align 
themselves with the forces that are 
striving to maintain our democratic 
ideals and carry them to realization. 


Jesse H. Newlon is Professor of Education, Teach- 

ers College, Columbia University. Reported from 

the Teachers College Record, XXXIX (March, 
1938), 453-58. 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS + 


PERSONALITIES: Herman B Wells 
has been appointed president of 
Indiana University. He was formerly 
dean of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration... . . Leonard Car- 
michael of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester has been 
appointed president of Tufts Col- 
lege. . . . Samuel C. Shellabarger, 
formerly of the faculty of Princeton 
University, has been named head- 
master of the Columbus, Ohio 
School for Girls. . .. Lynn A. Emer- 
son, formerly assistant superintendent 
of schools at Yonkers, N. Y., has 
been named professor of industrial 
education at Cornell University. . . . 
The new principal of the Packer 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is Paul D. Shafer, headmaster of the 
Milford, Conn., School for Boys and 
lecturer at Yale University... . 
Wells A. Hall, superintendent of 
the Concord, Mass., schools for 31 
years, died last month at the age of 
60... . Harold J. Laski, professor 
of political science in the University 
of London, will be visiting professor 
of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, during the 
winter session of 1938-39. . . 

Mabel E. Simpson, associate editor 
of New York State Education and a 
former president of the New York 
State Teachers Association, died on 
April 5 in Albany. .. . Herman Liu, 
president of Shanghai College, 
China, was shot and killed in the 
International Settlement on April 7. 
He was a recent visitor to the United 
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States and was known to be ardently 
opposed to the Japanese conquest, 
. .» Gordon N. Mackenzie has been 
appointed principal of the Wiscon. 
sin High School, Madison. He was 
formerly a member of the faculty of 
Stanford University . . . John W, 
Dunning, pastor of the First Presby. 
terian Church, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
has been named to succeed Harry 
M. Crooks as president of Alma Col. 
lege... . A. H. Waterhouse, super- 
intendent of the Fremont, Neb, 
schools for 31 years, died recently. 
. . » Milton B. Taylor is the newly 
appointed executive secretary of the 
Utah Education Association. . . 

William A. Hamm, head of the so 
cial science department of the Wal. 
ton High School, has been named 
assistant superintendent of the New 
York City schools. . . . William E 


Dodd, former Ambassador to Ger-f 
many and former chairman of the 
history department at the University 
of Chicago, has become a member off ing hi 


the faculty of the American Univer 

chairn 
| forme 
appointed state supervisor of secon) nesote 
§ where 


sity Graduate School, Washington, 
D.C. . .. George J. Oliver has been 


dary education in Virginia. . . 


George H. Reavis, former director 
of instruction in the Ohio State Def 


partment of Education, has been 
named director of curriculum for 
the Cincinnati schools. ... Roy A 
Olney, editor of Agricultural Educe 
tion and formerly a member of the 
faculty of the University of Wes 
Virginia, has been appointed to the 
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Rural Education Department of Cor- 

ently J nell University. . .. Richard D. 
uest, f Allen, assistant superintendent of 
been # the Providence, R. I., schools has 
scon- § been named as part-time expert con- 
was J sultant in guidance of the U.S. Office 
ty of f of Education. 
Ww, 
esby. | THE State Teachers College at Har- 
lich, f risonburg, Va., has been renamed 
larry} “Madison College” by the state 
Col-f legislature and, in common with 
per f other teachers colleges in the state, 
Neb, f will expand its offerings to give a 
ntly. f liberal arts education as well as the 
ewly J teacher preparation program. 
* the 

. ., THE Report of the President's advi- 
> sof sory Committee on Education which 
Wal-f was summarized in the March issue 
medf of the EDUCATION DIGEST is now 
New} available in unabridged form from 
n Ef the Superintendent of Documents, 
Ger Washington, D. C., for 35 cents. 
the 
rsity A NEw Division of Teacher Train- 
+r off) ing has been inaugurated at the Uni- 
ver. Vetsity of North Carolina under the 
ton, chairmanship of Harl R. Douglass, 
seen formerly of the University of Min- 
conf nesota. A plan has been adopted 
_ 2 whereby the entire university faculty 
ctot : is brought into direct relationship 
Def With the teacher-training division 
een through membership of all other de- 
fo partments of the literary college in 
| Al the teacher-training division with 
vce, StOUp approval necessary for opera- 
the tion of the program. The new set-up 
Jet tims to minimize the aloofness and 
thee Conflict of vested academic interests 
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sometimes apparent in the traditional 
university department or school of 
education. 


As part of a WPA project, bibli- 
ographies of all the American pos- 
sessions are being compiled under 
the direction of Charles F. Reid of 
the Department of Education, Col- 
lege of the City of New York. A 
bibliography of Guam has already 
been prepared and will be sent free 
to public schools, libraries, colleges, 
and universities requesting it. Forth- 
coming bibliographies will also be 
provided without charge to agencies 
requesting them. A staff of 70 re- 
search workers and linguists is em- 
ployed in the work. 


AMERICA’S younger generation, per- 
plexed by the difficulties of making 
a living, finds economic security by 
long odds its most pressing problem 
according to the American Youth 
Commission which has just com- 
pleted a “sampling” of 13,528 youth 
between the ages of 16 and 24. 
Seventy-three percent of the young 
people thought the federal govern- 
ment should do something about 
wages and hours, and an overwhelm- 
ing majority believed Uncle Sam 
should provide them with jobs in 
times of unemployment. Lack of 
education doomed a large proportion 
of boys and girls to low-pay occupa- 
tions, the Commission learned, and 
the youths concluded that much of 
the education received is not adapted 
to their pressing needs. More than 
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half of those who had not gone be- 
yond the eighth grade said it was 
because of economic difficulties. 


THE U. S. Office of Education and 
American Junior Red Cross an- 
nounce one of the most extensive 
international short- and long-wave 
broadcasts ever to be attempted. Ad- 
dressed to school children through- 
out the world, the program will be 
carried by the NBC Red Network, 
short-wave stations, W2XAD and 
W2XAF, and by rebroadcast via 
many foreign radio stations. The 
program entitled, ‘Calling All Coun- 
tries,” will be heard May 4, from 6 
to 6:30 P.M. (EST), in cooperation 
with the National Education Asso- 
ciation which is devoting its Ameri- 
can Schools Program period to this 
event. 


A MANUAL for discussion groups, 
Talking It Through, has been pre- 
pared by the Committee on Planning 
of the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals of the N.E.A. to be 
used in connection with the discus- 
sion-group project of the depart- 
ment. The basis for the discussions 
will include the “Issues in Secon- 
dary Education” and the ‘Functions 
of Secondary Education,” prepared 
by the Committee on Orientation. 
The first report, the “Issues,” was 
summarized in the EDUCATION 
DiceEstT for June, 1936, and the sec- 
ond, the “Functions,” was summar- 
ized in the EpucATION Dicest for 
April, 1937. 
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Detroir high schools are no longer 
offering postgraduate courses. Stu. 
dents desiring such work are now en- 
rolled in the Wayne University 
College of General Studies or, if 
the desired courses are not available, 
they enroll in Cass Technical High 
School. 


FIFTEEN communities in New Jer- 
sey have adopted the single salary 
schedule for all teachers. Any dif. 
ferential in salary in these communi- 
ties is based on professional prepara. 
tion and achievement, rather than 
on grade taught. 


New York City has established two 
schools, one evening and the other 
day, for the sole purpose of educat- 
ing refugees from Austria and Ger- | 
many who are desirous of absorbing 


in the quickest possible time the | 
language, culture, and customs of 7 


their adopted land. Many of the | 
refugees are professional men and 
scientists. 





EXPRESIDENT Hoover has suggested 


that European countries which owe 
this government relief debts be pet- f 
mitted to erase them by depositing in | 
home banks money to finance a} 
wholesale exchange of students and f 
professors between themselves and f 
this country. This proposal is bef 
lieved to eliminate the objection to fF 
paying which some countries have 
made—the difficulty of getting dol- ¥ 
lars. The countries involved are f 
Armenia (now Turkey), Austria | 
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(now Germany), Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia, Finland, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, and Russia. 


JHE annual list of educational books 
compiled by J. L. Wheeler and 
Marion E. Hawes of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library of Baltimore and pub- 
lished in School and Society for 
April 2 shows that 633 new titles 
were added to the bibliography of 
educational materials during 1937. 
The list excludes textbooks except 
for higher institutions and pam- 


| phlet material of less than 24 pages. 


A NEw four-year junior college will 
be established at Plainfield, Vt., to 
be known as Goddard College, “‘a 
Vermont School for Living.” The 
new institution will take over the 
college work of Goddard Junior 
College of Barre, Vermont. The em- 
phasis of the new institution will be 
on education for real living through 


as an essential part of the educational 
program, the adoption of the idea 
that education is a process of secur- 
ing a better understanding and en- 
tiching of life rather than the teach- 
ing of subject-matter courses, the 
correlation of college and commun- 
ity, and the participation of students 
in the formation of policies and in 
the management and work essential 


the college. The incorporators in- 
clude Dorothy Canfield Fisher and 
Professor John K. Norton of Colum- 


| bia University as well as other edu- 
tia | 


cators and outstanding laymen. 





DuRING the past school year 50 stu- 
dents of New College, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, have 
studied abroad as it is a requirement 
of the college that students study in 
foreign countries. The chief pur- 
pose is not the study of foreign 
languages but to acquaint the stu- 
dent with the civilization of a for- 
eign country and thus foster a better 
understanding of his own country. 


A PHILADELPHIA book store was 
called on to furnish 3,000 books— 
any kind, old, musty, cast-off—at 50 
cents a piece to bring up to quota the 
library of an educational institution 
apparently seeking to meet accredit- 
ing agency ‘‘standards,” according to 
Social Frontier. 


THE Missouri Supreme Court has 
ruled that Negroes are not entitled to 
admission to the University of Mis- 
souri or other white schools in the 
state. 


THE teaching of Hebrew has been 
banned in German gymnasia and 
henceforth will be confined to the 
universities. 


THE kind of thinking of which high 
school students are capable is shown 
in a pamphlet, ‘High School Stu- 
dents Talk It Over,” a stenographic 
report of a series of discussions 
given by high school students over 
the Ohio School of the Air. The 
pamphlet may be secured from the 
University Bookstore, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, for 25 cents. 
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A SUMMER study tour to the four 
countries of Europe where social 
change since the World War has 
been most pronounced, is being di- 
rected by Goodwin Watson, Profes- 
sor of Education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. The party 
will traverse 15,000 miles and visit 
ten countries, but spend most time in 
Italy, Turkey, the Soviet Union, and 
Germany. 


THE theme of the 1938 Stanford 
Education Conference to be held at 
Stanford University, California, July 
6-10, will be “Social Education.” 
Among the leaders in education who 
will take part in the program are 
Lewis Mumford, author, and Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, president of Stan- 
ford University. 


AN 80-page bulletin entitled ‘The 
Use of Tests and Rating Devices in 
the Appraisal of Personality’ has 
been published by the Educational 
Records Bureau, 437 West 59th 
Street, New York City. The bulletin, 
which was prepared by Arthur E. 
Traxler, surveys the various proce- 
dures for appraising personality, pre- 
sents a selected and annotated list of 
personality tests and rating devices, 
lists the important aspects of person- 
ality measured by the test, together 
with the names of tests and reading 
references dealing with each charac- 
teristic, and includes an extensive 
bibliography on personality mea- 
surement. 
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DATES OF THE MONTH: 

May 6-7, American Council on 
Education, Mayflower Hotel, Wash. 
ington, D. C. 

May 15-20, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

May 16-18, American Association 
for Adult Education, Berkeley Cater. 
et, Asbury Park, N. J. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTH: 


June 9-11, Ninth Annual School 
Administrators Conference, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville. 

June 13-18, American Library 
Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

June 19-25, Pacific Conference of 
the New Education Fellowship, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, Honolulu. 

June 26-30, National Education 
Association, New York City. 

June 28-30, Eighth Annual Con- 
vention, Student Government Off 
cers and Advisors, New York City. 

June 28-July 1, 31st Annual 
Meeting, American Home Econom 
ics Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

June 30-July |, Fifth Annual Con- 
ference on Business Education, Uni 
versity of Chicago. 

July 5-6, Conference on Early 
Childhood Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 

July 6-10, Stanford Education 
Conference, Stanford University, 
California. 

September 5-10, 46th Annual 
Meeting, American Psychological 
Association, Columbus, Ohio. 








